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CHRISTIAN UNITY AND ‘THE TIMES’ 


t is fitting that the Holy Year should open with thoughts of the 
| for a united Christendom. For the special solemnities given 

to every twenty-fifth year are closely connected with the progress 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth, a progress which may thus 
conveniently be judged every quarter of a century. It was the occa- 
sion of the last Holy Year in 1925 which prompted Pius XI to 
proclaim the special feast of Christ the King, because the evils of 
the times showed that the Kingdom of Christ was suffering greatly 
from the refusal of many millions of people to recognise his over- 
lordship. The evils of those days, Pius XI pointed out, were in 
large measure Jue tc the exclusion of Christ and his law from 
private affairs as well as from politics. The peace of Christ could 
only be found in the kingdom of Christ, and that was constituted 
by his threefold power over men’s lives, legislative, judicial and 
executive. Indeed the Empire of Christ included all peoples because 
he is the heir of the universe. In proclaiming the kingship of Christ 
the Holy Father showed how these powers were delegated to others, 
but what was of the greatest importance was to announce once 
again the unique and supreme position of Christ and in consequence 
of his Church which is his kingdom. 

If such a proclamation was necessary twenty-five years ago it is 
evidently even more necessary today. In warfare and in crimes and 
violence of all sorts men have shown themselves more free than 
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ever from the sweet yoke of Christ. As in the time of Pius X] 
it is not merely in private afiairs but also in politics that this tree- 
dom shows itself. And it is far clearer now that the kingdom of God 
is faced with implacable enemies, so that rapidly the scenes are 
being cleared for a life and death struggle between Christianity and 
the powers of materialistic atheism—not simply Catholicism versus 
Communism, but a contlict wider and deeper which will cause 
individuals in every land to search their hearts to discover whether 
they are really in the service of the King. 

For this reason as we step into the Jubilee Year of 1950 we do 
well to take stock of the situation. Does this conflict reveal a 
progress or a decline in the Kingdom of God on earth? To reply 
to such a sweeping question might be difficult were we not assisted 
in our judgment by the general principle that the persecution 
inherent in such a conflict necessarily brings a great vitality and 
heroism to the few, even though many may fall away. This Jubilee 
may well recount with joy the great exploits of persecuted Christians 
in the last twenty-five years and acknowledge with 7’e Deum that 
the Catholic Church is stronger today than she has been for many 
a quarter of a century. 

The article ‘Catholicism Today’ and the subsequent November 
correspondence in 7'he Times, which in this way provided a very 
fitting preparation for the Holy Year, formed in fact a landmark 
in the progress and strength of the Church. It is to be regretted 
that so many of the Catholics who wrote to The Times—and the 
Catholic writers were in the majority—seemed to have missed the 
point and the opportunity of the original article. What stood out 
most conspicuously in the article, as indeed Mgr Knox indicated 
in The Tablet, was that The Times, always the leading English 
paper, was stating the fact of the Catholic Church’s great position 
in the world today. The ‘leader’ which closed the correspondence 
on November 30th summarised the facts constituting this unique 
position: ‘The Roman Church is the largest Christian communion. 
Behind the iron curtain it provides the only organised representa- 
tion of the western tradition in thought and morals. In many 
countries it is being fiercely persecuted. In western Europe it has 
inspired political movements which, fighting under the banner of 
Christian democracy, have resisted Communism more effectively 
than the older political parties have done.’ These facts passed 
almost without comment from the various correspondents who 
expounded their views on reunion or the petrine text rather than 
on the main feature of the original article. But the fact of this 
actual primacy of the Church among all Christian bodies is surely 
one of the most important in the cause of Christ’s Kingdom at the 
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3 
present time. That The Times should recognise it adds to the 
importance. But allied to these imposing facts, and perhaps also 
their cause, is the firm belief on which the Church rests, the belief 
that she is not the prima ecclesia inter pares, that her position is 
not only unique by accident but unique by divine constitution. 
Perhaps some readers of the correspondence did ask themselves 
whether the very intransigence and uncompromising attitude of the 
Church in her relation to other Christian denominations—for which 
she was criticised—did not account in some measure for her out- 
standing success; and from that point they might have enquired as 
to how far intransigence of this sort was not bound up with the 
belief in the foundation by Christ of a unique Church with which he 
wished not only to be associated but also to be identified. In any 
case these two outstanding facts about the Catholic Church today 
are her unwavering belief in her unique and divine foundation and 
her more than numerical supremacy in relation to other Christian 
bodies. 

Many Protestants, according to The Times, regard the Church as 
the greatest stumbling block to any re-union of Christians, and 
they are always anxious for her to abandon her unconciliatory and 
apparently proud aspect in relation to other Christians. Yet such 
abandonment will be likely to undermine the unique vitality of 
the Church and thus bring about not only a change in the fact 
of her own belief in her mission but also the fact of her present 
unique position. The breakdown of so many attempts at cooperation 
between Catholics and others in the past has at times been due 
to this desire of the non-Catholics for a change in what is funda- 
mental to the Catholic position and yet of little consequence in 
other communions. If the non-Catholic could only recognise the 
two main facts we have mentioned they wouid know what to expect 
when they entered into friendly cooperation with Catholics and 
they would not be disappointed by the otherwise incomprehensible 
spirit of intransigence. Admittedly, as other correspondents pointed 
out, there are many points which are matters of opinion to Catholics 
as well as non-Catholices, there are many doctrines which the indi- 
vidual Catholics themselves have hardly begun to master; but the 
belief in the uniqueness of the Catholic Church is one of her own 
unshakeable foundations. Even if Catholics in many countries seem 
to lack forthright and powerful leaders who could gather Christians 
of all creeds in sympathy around them, yet we have The Times's 
word for it that the Church does possess in fact as a body an 
entirely unique position among Christians today. 

The possibilities, then, arising from these two facts are surely 
immense and hardly comprehended by Catholics themselves. If the 
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Church is in ‘the vanguard of a powerful and promising crusade 
for the defence and extension of Christianity’ as is recognised, 
according to The Times, even by the majority of Protestants, it is 
surely possible for her to become not ‘the greatest obstacle to unity’, 
as they believe, but the greatest power in gathering all into ime 
fold. The enormous possibility and the enormous need is for the 
Church to convert her de facto supremacy in numbers and organisa. 
tion into a powerful leadership. Whatever may be said now, there 
were occasions during the war when that leadership existed in 
certain localities. There was, for example, a movement in Norwich, 
under the rather awkward title of ‘Towards a Christian Social 
Action’, which accepted the leadership of a Catholic curate an] 
included in its membership eminent churchmen from among the 
Anglican and Nonconforrist bodies—and all three, Catholic, Angli- 
can and Noncontformist, were acting more or less representatively. 
They had achieved ouniduaiie success together even before the 
foundation of The Sword of the Spirit. It is quite possible for 
non-Catholics to accept Catholic leadership where the position is 
clearly put in terms of the Gospel in so far as it affects daily social 
life. At a Christian Action meeting with speakers of many com- 
munions Barbara Ward has been know n to obtain an immediate 
leadership from the clarity of her Christian exposition. 

Granted that such Catholic leadership creates nothing like the 
unity which belongs to the Catholic Church, it is nevertheless 
regarded by a great many non-Catholics as a true form of union 
among Christians. It is not Catholic unity, but it is a step towards 
unity of some sort however superficial and it is welcomed with sym- 
pathy and understanding on all sides. If such welcome leadership 
could be harnessed to the acknowledged position of the Church it 
would be a great step forward towards a united Christendom, 
towards the peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 

One of the weaknesses, however, in the wartime movements 
towards Christian cooperation lay in the fact, mentioned by one 
of the writers in the correspondence, that doctrinal differences o? 
opinion were resolutely excluded from the common platform. This 
was of course more practical from a superficial point of view, but 
it overlooked the fact that the faith is all of a piece so that Chris- 
tian social action must be seen in relation to the dogmas from 
which it grows. l'o cooperate on the grounds that Christian social 
action is a sort of untethered balloon blown about by all the winds 
of sentiment but with never a secure connection with the firm rock 
which is Christ, spells failure from the beginning because different 
Christian communions will blow different bre: ths of sentiment and 
no one will be able to explain whence the winds are blowing. The 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY AND ‘THE TIMES’ 5 
idea of acting like a Christian has become altogether too vague a 
moral idea to provide any basis for joint action. Consequently to 
cme together on the understanding that no theological differences 
should be raised was to have missed an immense opportunity. For 
gs each group explain the reasons why as Christians they held to 
| the sanctity of marriage, the freedom and duty of parents to edu- 
cate their children according to their religious conviction, the free- 
Jom to vote and the right to own they would have come back to 
fundamentals concerning the nature of the Holy Family, the 
authority of Christ and his Church, back even to the Holy Trinity 
itself. It was surely an exaggeration to say that the main meeting 
| point is the natural law and that therefore the laity of each separate 
obedience should take the principal means towards cooperation and 
unity by thrashing out the basic tenets imposed by the authority 
of nature. Nz aturally the discussions to which cooperation on social 
and political orounds gave rise should not be conducted in vast 
assemblies but from the assemblies the theologians should retire 
to thrash out old points and new where Catholics and non-Catholies 
agree and disagree. This plea was the final shot of The Times as 
the editor closed the correspondence. And following this suggestion 
development might be in two directions at once, deeper down into 
the roots of the truth of Christ’s teaching and upwards and out- 
wards in Christian practice and Christian prayer, Christian politics 
and Christian worship. Private conversations and conferences may 
show chasms separating one Christian body from another. But the 
Catholic position is in itself at once so humble in its recognition of 
its nescience in so many things and yet so consolingly clear in its 
general outline in faith and in morals, that given the atmosphere 
of charity and friendship it should contribute more than any other 
towards the bridging of such gaps. 

The upshot of all this is that the present position of Catholicism 
in the world lays an enormous burden of responsibility on every 
individual Catholic. Fr Graham, O.8.B., commenting in the 
columns of The Tablet on these articles and letters of The Times, 
writes, ‘The prestige of the Church stands high and our opportuni- 
ties are great. We should pray that they may not be missed.’ This 
missing of opportunities is of course the danger. It is so easy for 
the Catholic to feel secure in his faith and to become selfishly 
satisfied that he has the Truth and that no one else has, to protest 
without any feeling at all for his non-Catholic hearers that if they 
want to be Christians they must submit at once to Rome; it is easy 
to adopt an attitude of pride and complacency if not of animosity 
towards other Christians. Such attitudes are disastrous to any form 
of Christian charity and they antagonise millions of people outside 
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the Church. We must not throw away the gift from God that the 
Church has prestige and that this prestige is recognised by a great 
many. Recognition of prestige may. easily be converted into hatred 
of a powerful antagonistic body of men, and persecution could 
easily follow. 

It would be a fitting manner of observing the Holy Year even 
away from Rome to concentrate all our Christian power of prayer 
and human—even political—influence towards the establishment 
of an acceptable leadership among non-Catholic bodies and at the 
same time to provide the initiative for small meetings among the 
theologians of the various denominations in order to review jn 
sympathy the barriers of separation and to re-forge the bond of 
perfection which is charity. It would be impertinent for Catholies 
to demand” of others that the facts of the prestige of the Church 
and the uncompromising faith in the unique Church should be 
recognised unless they themselves recognise the enormous burden 
of responsibility which that imposes on them, and they can only 
take up that responsibility in true Christian humility. May the 
King who is Christ rule all hearts and be helped thereto by a new 
spirit of leadership from the Church! 

THe Eprvor. 








CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND STATE EDUCATION 
T= solution of the practical problems involved in the appii- 


cation of recent legislation to the needs and resources of the 

Catholic community is undoubtedly of great importance. It is 
therefore not surprising that wide publicity should have been given 
to such questions as the relative merits of the Scottish Act and 
the 1943 Memorandum or to the timeliest moment at which to 
press for relief from the financial] liabilities with which we have 
been burdened. 

Underlying the whole concept of religious education in practice 
is the question of natural human rights which for several reasons 
ought not to be overlooked, and which in the past has seldom been 
mentioned, still less discussed, in relation to the present position of 
religious education in this country. Whatever is said with regard 
to the rights of Catholics in this matter applies equally to the 
members of all other religious groups, and the use of the term 
‘religious education’ in place of the more usual ‘denominational 
education’ is therefore deliberate. The arguments which establish 
the validity of the right of a Catholic minority to educate its child- 
ren in Catholic schools, establish also the claim of any and every 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND STATE EDUCATION ( 


religious minority to the same right. Those alone can assert that 
Catholies, if their claims were met would receive ‘definitely prefer- 
ential terms compared with any other denomination’—to quote the 
editor of the Spectator (18th November, p. 655) voicing a belief 
shared by the Minister of Education—who imagine that the right 
to religious education resides not in the individual child or parent 
but in the ‘denomination’ and thus it follows from such quantitative 
notions that three million pounds’ worth of human rights are three 
times as valuable as one million pounds’ worth. In the Summa 
(II-II, 10, 12), which embodies the authentic teaching of the 
Church in this connection, St Thomas poses the question: whether 
the children of Jews and other unbelievers ought to be baptised 
against their parents’ will? In refuting five arguments which sup- 
port an affirmative answer to this question, St Thomas says: 
Injustice should be done to no man. Now it would be an injustice 
to Jews if their children were to be baptised against their will 
since they would lose the rights of parental authority over their 
children as soon as these were Christians. Therefore these should 
not be baptised against their parents’ will. . . . To do so would 
be against natural justice. 
St Thomas’s argument is a clear defence of the right of Catholic 
parents to have their children educated under a Catholic discipline 
and of the right of all other parents to uphold their own religious 
beliefs in the same way. To educate a Catholic child in an environ- 
ment in which the Church’s teaching was not positively upheld 
would be a denial of the natural rights of its parents and therefore 
contrary to natural justice. As far as Catholic parents are concerned 
this right can alone be upheld by a system of education which gives 
to their children not alone the purely doctrinal teaching of the 
Church but the application of that teaching to every other item in a 
school syllabus: ‘an equilibrium between religious culture and 
secular culture general and special’!. The Agreed Syllabus which 
alone may be taught in schools maintained wholly out of public 
funds is not compatible with the duty of a Catholic parent towards 
his children because it excludes by definition ‘religious formularies 
or catechisms distinctive of any particular denomination’. Unde- 
nominationalism and its confession of faith, the Agreed Syllabus, 
are but the less uncatholic versions of the continental secularism 
of nineteenth century Europe. They reflect the widely held, but 
utterly false, conception of virtue as the absence of vice and of 
belief as the absence of agnosticism. The legislation which imposed 
the Agreed Syllabus as a test of eligibility for full financial support 
in education appears innocuous enough until a situation like the 





1 Pope Pius XII. Allocution to Italian students. July, 1941. 
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present comes into being. When, however, as is the case today, 
Catholics are unable out of their own resources to meet the material 
standards set by the government (and at an increasingly high level) 
the implications behind this legislation are revealed. The Agreed 
Syllabus education as a state-sponsored education holds a privileged 
position over that given in Catholic schools which may be crushed 
by economic pressure no less than by political pressure. By raising 
the material standards required in schools (whether new or already 
in existence) the government has increased the burden placed upon 
the Catholic community while using the money paid by Catholics 
in ever-growing taxation to keep pace with those standards in its 
own controlled schools. Whether or not the government intends 
this, the fact remains that the immediate and perfectly evident 
consequences of its actions have resulted in the penalisation of a 
religious minority, and this it does little to remedy and appears 
bent only on seeing that it should remain so. 

The government may claim little responsibility for the writings 
of St Thomas or again for the new Constitution of Eire which in 
its forty-fourth article lays down that: 

The State guarantees not to endow any religion. The State shall 

not impose any disabilities or make any discrimination on the 

ground of religious profession, belief or status. Legislation pro- 
viding State aid for schools shall not discriminate between schools 
under the management of different denominations, nor be such 
as to affect prejudicially the right of any child to attend a school 
receiving public money without attending religious instruction 
at that school. 

Lest the fuil significance of this should not be evident the Consti- 

tution stresses only a few lines above that: 

The State recognises the special position of the Catholic Church 

as the guardian of the Faith professed by the great majority of 

its citizens. 
Nevertheless our government (we use this term here without any 
‘party’ connotation since both the Labour and Conservative parties 
are agreed in their opposition to Catholic elaims) cannot disclaim 
responsibility for its own declarations of policy nor ean it lightly 
reject in its practice tne principles it has upheld as being the basis 
of democratic government. Its besetting sin is insincerity rather 
than the consistent defence of false principles. The value of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted only one year 
ago (10th December 1948) by the General Assembly of UNO resides 
in the fact that since that date one has been able to indicate with 
certainty the principles to which the member-states of UNO (ex- 
cluding Soviet Russia and China but including Great Britain) gave 
their positive approval and in so doing their guarantee that those 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND STATE EDUCATION 9 


principles would be put into practice in their internal and external 
affairs. Among the many evil results of the extreme departmental- 
ism in our government one may give first place to the fact that 
one of its ministries can so easily ignore, and even repudiate, the 
principles which another ministry, or the government as a whole, 
has accepted. Nevertheless the government of this country if chal- 
lenged on this issue cannot escape from the fact that it did uphold 
the principles embodied in the Declaration, did contribute in a 
major way to their formulation, and did only a year ago declare 
itself bound by them. It is difficult to see how the government can 
escape from the fact that its present policy on the question of 
Catholic schools is a violation of the Declaration. 

We have already referred to the part played by the Church in 
teaching the true nature of virtue in opposition to the pagan con- 
cept of virtue as the negation of vice. The same idea must be 
affirmed in relation to natural rights as in relation to the virtue 
of justice. To uphold a human right in the sense of not denying it, 
and no more, is, however impressive it may appear in theory, no 
guarantee that justice will be done in practice. It is irrelevant in 
any case in the present discussion since the duties of the State 
are concerned with practice. To grant a man the right to marry 
and bring up a family is of little significance if a government fails 
to provide that man with a house to live in and a salary which will 
enable him to fulfil his duties in married life. The Hierarchy in 
the Statement circulated to the clergy of England and Wales (25th 
June 1949) and in their recent Statements to the Minisry of 
Education have made it perfectly clear that they are unable to 
contribute more than ten million pounds (an estimate provided 
by the Ministry of Education in 1948) to the cost of Catholic edu- 
cation. Today however Catholics are faced with a debt of between 
fifty and sixty million pounds, a sum which they are unable to 
provide. The balance between the 1945 estimate and present-day 
requirements has been contributed to by several factors, amiong 
them increased costs of land, building materials and equipment: 
the raised material standards in school premises and buildings which 
the government has ordered since that date; an unforeseen rise in 
the cost per school-place since 1948; and regulations which demand 
in many cases that a school with 250 children on its register must 
be equipped for 300 children. The basic fact in all this is that 
Catholics are unable to provide out of their own funds for the 
education of their children (numbering about 400,000) in accordance 
with their religious principles. In discussing this fact in their reply 
to the Hierarchy’s Statement the Ministry of Education have 
adopted the manner of a parent aggrieved at his son’s extravagant 
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demands or of a business man striking a hard bargain. But nowhere 
is there the slightest evidence of any recognition of the rights of 4 
religious minority or of the fact that twelve months ago this country 
accepted as a principle of action, not only for Hungary or Bolivia, 
but equally for every department of its own internal affairs, the 
relevant principles atiirmed in the Declaration of Human Rights. 

Article 18 of the Declaration upholds the right of everyone ‘to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance’. One of the fundamental aspects of religious practice, 
without which the continuation of a religious belief is endangered, 
is education, and this is plainly shown by the fact that even before 
the Act of Catholic Emancipation, and still more after it, it was 10 
education that the Church in this country gave first place. 

Article 16, having affirmed the right of all men and women of 
full age ‘to marry and found a family without any limitation due 
to race, nationality or religion’, states that ‘they are entitled to 
equal rights . . . during marriage’. One of the rights which every 
man enjoys during married life is the right to see that his children 
are educated in accordance with his principles and it is derived from 
the corresponding parental duty on which the Church has laid such 
stress. This right could not be more clearly affirmed than it is in 
the words of Article 26 §3 of the Declaration: ‘Parents have a 
prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children’. When the Declaration was being prepared by the 
UNO Human Rights Commission, the French delegate presented 
a drait text of the clause relating to education which stated that 
education should be directed to the full physical, intellectual and 
moral development of the human personality’. It is of interest in 
the present context to note that it was from this country that the 
amendment came which read: ‘Education should be directed to 
the full physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual development of 
the human personality’. The present controversy between the 
Hierarchy and the government is concerned with this very point: 
that Catholic parents who have a duty in conscience to educate 
their children in accordance with their religious convictions arz 
financially penalised in seeking to fulfil that duty, and that Catholic 
children who have a right to Catholic education are penalised by 
conditions which jeopardise the realisation of that right. It is of no 
fundamental importance therefore whether the responsibility for 
underestimating the cost of Catholic education rests upon the 
shoulders of the Hierarchy or on Mr Tomlinson’s department or 
on anyone else. The right to a Catholic education is vested in 
Catholic children as individuals and not in the Hierarchy or in 
the Catholic community as a whole, and it is the duty of the govern- 
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ment to defend it or repudiate its part in the formulation of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Once the right of a minority to an 
education related to its religious convictions is accepted in principle 
the degree to which a government is prepared to modify its legis- 
lation to keep pace with changing conditions is a measure of that 
government's sincerity. The government by implying now in 1949 
that the Hierarchy must accept the consequences of the Agreement 
made in 1943, repudiates not only this principle but its own recog- 
nition of the fact that the provisions of that Agreement required, 
above all else, flexibility. The Minister of Education declared in 
1943 that there was no real difference of principle between his 
department and the authorities of the Church. ‘The point at issue’, 
he then wrote, ‘is whether the financial burden which will fall upon 
the Roman Catholic community will be within their capacity to 
shoulder. . . . What Parliament will ask for are facts and figures.’ 
The point at issue is now settled in that the Hierarchy have 
declared the financial burden to be between fifty and sixty million 
pounds, a sum which they are unable to provide. The government 
in reply has east doubts upon the validity of this estimate and 
their latest communication at the time of writing places the esti- 
mate at thirty million pounds. But nowhere has it given as yet, in 
all that it has written upon the subject, any reason to believe that, 
wherever the costs of Catholic education lie between thirty and 
sixty million pounds, it will be prepared to relieve the economic 
difficulties of the Church. The correction of the figure from sixty 
to thirty million pounds is in fact an evasion of our main difficulty 
since in the original statement of the Hierarchy on the subject it 
is said of the sum of ten million pounds that ‘the Catholic body 
made it clear at once that they did not and could not accept the 
burden of finding this huge sum’. 

Catholics thus find themselves faced with liabilities they are 
unable to meet. The problem is an immediate one and is not related, 
as the Ministry suggest in their reply to the Hierarchy, solely or 
even mainly to their obligations with regard to completely new 
schools for which the government accepts no responsibility what- 
ever. Catholics look back on the other hand over a century in 
which they have built up a great tradition as educationalists in 
their own right, largely (and until 1902 entirely) from their own 
resources. This achievement has depended to a very great extent 
upon the generosity of people of small means (who formed, as they 
do still, the bulk of the Catholic population), who could ill afford 
to maintain Catholic schools and at the same time to contribute to 
the public funds from which non-denominational schools have been 
supported. In the year 1870, when public education virtually began, 
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Catholics had established tivee hundred and fifty schools with one 
hundred thousand pupils. ihe period between Catholic Emanci- 
pation in 1929 and the year 18/U covered the iormative years not 
only of Catholic education but of every aspect of the Church’s life 
in this country. By 192 the Churcn had provided, stil entirely 
from its own tunds, a total of one thousand and sixty-six schools, 
The credit for this achievement rests with the Catholic poor who 
supported it, with the members of religious orders and lay teachers 
who staffed the schools and with such establishments as the 
Teachers’ ‘lraming College of the Notre Dame nuns in Liverpool, 
founded as early as l8ob. ‘This is a tradition which we are not 
prepared to see (to quote the Home Secretary) ‘administered out 
of existence’, since it is both the symbol and the fruit of the pre- 
eminent place which education occupies in the work of the Church. 
How much the State owes to that tradition cannot be estimated 
but it is reasonable to presume that its example helped to stimulate 
the first Kducation Act of 1870. 

This two-fold situation faces Catholics in this country today: 
their inalienable vocation as a community is to educate Catholie 
children; the financial burden of doing so is by present legislation 
beyond their means. ‘The Hierarchy therefore asked that the pro- 
visions of the 1944 Iiducation Act should be moditied by an Enabling 
Act which would make the principles outlined in the 1944 Act 
workable in the changed conditions of 1949 for which Catholics, 
least of all, could be held in any way responsible. They proposed 
that Catholic schools whether existing today or built in the future 
should be leased to the local education authority at an agreed rent; 
that the local authority should control the expenditure involved 
in running the school, lay down the secular curriculum to be fol- 
lowed in the school, and appoint its teachers. The. Church would 
on the other hand own the school, control the religious education 
given in it and give its approval to those who were to teach in it. 
This proposal involves fundamentally a desire on the part of the 
Hierarchy to be relieved of financial obligations it cannot meet and 
a desire to safeguard its responsibility for the moral and spiritual 
development of Catholic children. These proposals were recently 
put before the Ministry of Education and rejected. The reasons 
given by the Ministry of Education for rejecting them have been 
answered by the Hierarchy in the Catholic press of December 3rd 
and there at the moment of writing the matter rests. 

In conclusion we refer again to the concept of human rights dealt 
with above. The government may reject every practical proposal 
for the solution of our present dilemma that comes from our side. 
It may repeat its assertion that there is a long-standing tradition in 
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this country which is opposed to denominational schools being 
financed out of public funds. It cannot however suggest that it was 
inspired by ‘sectional interests’ in accepting ‘the prior right of 
parents to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their 
children’—a declaration which of its nature was accepted as being 
applicable to all parents whether they sought education in accor- 
dance with the Approved Syllabus or the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent. By its continual reluctance, and in practice its failure, 
to relieve Catholies of the economic duress which they are suffering 
precisely because they are Catholics, which they would escape if 
they were in a position to accept a government-sponsored undenomi- 
nationalism, they are quite evidently penalising a clearly-defined 
religious minority. The measure of this penalisation is founded not 
in any abstract theory of religious tolerance but in a very practical 
comparison of the disadvantages of being a Catholic with the advan- 
tages to be derived from not belonging to any religious body. That 
is the practical and very personal problem with which UNO was 
concerned in seeking to establish a universal code oi human rights 
because that is the aspect of the problem which undermines the 
resistance of the individual whose well-being is the purpose of the 
State’s very existence. In its replies to the proposals of the Hier- 
archy the government shows little regard for this matter. Had it 
recognised the educational rights of Catholics it would have had no |, 
difficulty in seeing, for example, the invalidity of its reference to 
means-tests as an objection to the Hierarchy’s claim that Catholics 
should be able to approve of the teachers working in Catholic 
schools before their appointment. 

It is one thing to admit a claim and proceed to discuss the ways 
and means of meeting it, but it is quite another thing to show a 
marked and obstinate unwillingness to concede that Catholics have 
a claim at all. It is from the latter point of view that the reasons 
for rejecting the Hierarchy’s Proposed Solution to the Schools Ques- 
tion appear to have been framed. 

THomas Harper. 
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THE BEAUTY OF GOD 


k we adopt the hackneyed phrase about the beautiful being that 

which causes pleasure when seen—id quod visum placet—we 

seem constrained to admit a certain relationship of parts and 
propositions whose order and pattern cause joy to human vision, 
And the noblest proportions the perception of which could give joy 
to the human mind and will are surely those in which creatures 
are related to the Creator—the divine effulgence the beauty of 
which lies outside God's essence spreading forth in the multiplicity 
and variety of creation. It would seem then that beauty is applicable 
to God only in this outer aureole of his infinite being in which the 
outpouring and self-diffusion of the Good shows forth the brightness 
and glory of God in the multiplicity of forms, in their interrelation- 
ship and order, and in their total and absolute dependence on him. 
The beauty of God would thus be identiiied with the effulgence 
of God, the second order of being, itself created and depending 
on the Being which is One and above beauty. In this effulgence 
multiplicity is found, a multiplicity which of itself implies limitation 
and imperfection not to be found in the One, but a multiplicity 
which necessarily implies that order in which we may perceive the 
integrity, the proportion and the clarity, the three things necessary 
for beauty according to St Thomas (I, 59, 8). We might argue 
therefore that while each individual creature possesses its own integ- 
rity, the order of its parts and the clarity of its being so that each 
creature nas its own beauty, yet the highest and supreme Being 
of necessity lacks these three qualities. Beauty then would not be 
in God, or In Verbo, but in the creation of all things in Verbo. 
From that indescribably glorious harmony of the total universe we 
could grade downwards to the lesser and lesser parts of the whole 
each with its own proportional being, and so be able to participate 
in the proportions of the whole. 

Besides it is perhaps difficult to reconcile the joyful awareness 
of the clarity of God, if beauty were a property of the divine being. 
Whatever the proportions and order of the superessential being, 
there can be no incongruity of any sort; there is therefore no 
laughter in God. Not only must there be an absence of humour 
or of tragedy in the divine beauty but also there are aspects of the 
divine justice which imply the horrors of hell. How far removed all 
this would seem from the beautiful chants and paintings, chalices 
and pottery, the beautiful features and mind of a Beatrice. Indeed 
if we are to follow the teaching and example of those who seek 
with all their powers tc perceive the divine truth and goodness, we 
shall be struck by the consistency with which they one and all set 
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aside, as though evil, all that men appreciate as beautiful. St John 
of the Cross advises those who would follow him in the ascent of 
Mount Carmel to make use of roughly wrought images so as 40 
avoid the distraction of the beauties of art. It may seem strange 
that John of the Cross is so influenced by the neoplatonic teaching 
of the pseudo-Dionysius for whom beauty was pre-eminently an 
attribute of the super-essential Good; yet many a Christian ascesis 
has sown a suspicion of beauty and has been more than content 
with its other-worldly attitude to embrace the tawdry and the ugly 
in the worship of the Deity and to neglect any direct reference to 
beauty in God as unimportant, impertinent or dangerous. 

To produce an authority by way of Sed Contra to such attacks 
on the beauty of God, we need only point to the Book of Psalms, 
in which that beauty is often hymned. Some of the Psalmist’s 
references to divine beauty are concerned immediately with Gol 
himself. 

One request I have ever made of the Lord . . . to dwell in the 

Lord’s house my whole life long, gazing at the beauty of the 

Lord (Ps. 26, 4). 

Others speak more of the effulgence of beauty as when he says 
‘Out of Sion, in perfect beauty, God comes revealed’ (Ps. 49, 2); 
or ‘Honour and beauty are his escort’ (Ps. 95, 6). But even so they 
support the claim that all created beauty however glorious is only 
participated from the divine beauty—at least according to the Vul- 
cate text of the Psalter: 

Cognovi omnia volatilia coeli 

et pulchritudo agri mecum est. (Ps. 49,11). 

The first claim to be made is that beauty in some fashion is an 
attribute of being. Anything in so far as it is may be considered 
in direct relationship to the intellective powers which are of them- 
selves exposed to the influence of all being and stretch far beyond 
the limitations of their possessor. The intellect can know being, 
and the knowable aspect of being in truth; the appetite can love 
being and the lovable or desirable aspect of being is goodness. This 
is straightforward, and it is easy to see why truth and goodness 
are transcendental, surpassing as they do all possible forms and 
limitations of being. These properties have been called the passiones 
entis, the ‘passions of being which itself suffers truth and goodness, 
as it suffers unity, from the fact that it is. It would be attractive 
to conclude that every being, that being precisely because it is, 
suffers beauty as well, that one of the ‘passions’ of being is to 
rejoice the mind and heart. 





1 The new Roman translation makes the whole passage more material: ‘et quod 
in agro movetur, notum est mihi’. 
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But is it? This pleasure and delight, which leaps forth as a gift 
from being when approached at close quarters by the two intellee. 
tive powers is something which indeed is a gift rather than the 
being itself; it lacks this direct relationship of object to poteney, 
Thus it is impossible to act for pleasure, because one is not acting 
simply for the abstraction of what follows from the possession of 
a thing, but for the possession of the thing itself. Desire goes out 
to things, for goodness is a property of things in the concrete; and 
so it cannot simply shortcircuit the thing and somehow seize the 
pleasure isolated without the thing. Pleasure is the reaction on the 
subject of possessing this formal end. 


We can say perhaps that to be enjoyed is a property of being, 
but that is a conclusion from the mind’s possession of the truth 
of its object and the will’s possession of its good. This derivative 
aspect of the beautiful, however, does not necessarily rob it oi 
its transcendentalism. If it is in one sense an aspect of the good, 
in another an aspect of the true and in another an aspect of unity, 
we should have to conclude that it is an aspect of being as such. 
Moreover it must add some new relationship to truth or goodness 
if it belongs to both at once. Thus we are presented with an aspect 
or property of being in so far as it is possessed by the twofold 
intellective power, knowledge and appetite. We must insist on this 
intuitive grasp of being by the intellective powers. And _ it 
would be a mistake to interpret the visum of St Thomas’s id quod 
visum placet too exclusively in terms of the understanding of the 
intellect. The activity of the reason removes its object from the 
realms of beauty because it removes it from intuition; and _ this 
intuitive appreciation of an object implies a knowledge derived from 
affection. Thus into the process of intuitive possession we must also 
introduce the function of the appetite or will which is to enjov 
what is possessed. That is why pulchrum is often treated as a 
species of bonum. Fruits and delights, according to St Thomas 
are more proper to the will than to the mind because they concern 
the possession of the end (finis) and the end is the object of the 
will (II-II, 8, 8). Nevertheless in the analysis of the human act 
fruition is to be found in that final stage where the understanding 
and the will combine in the immediate possession of the object, 
which when remote had been approached from different angles 
by the two faculties. 


St Thomas, then, places integrity as the first condition for beauty, 
for the object is seen, grasped, possessed in the round; it is whole 
and entire in relation to the subject who possesses it. The intellec- 
tive powers possess the object in unison; it is perceived as a whole, 
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as one thing—unum. It would seem therefore that there is a 
property of being which springs from its relation to the enjoyment 
of it in the concrete, in its concrete integrity, not simply to its 
being known, nor simply to its being desired. In this way although 
in a sense it is a ‘derived’ transcendental we ought to conclude that 
beauty is not another name for Goodness nor another name for 
Truth, but an aspect of being in which its unity, truth and goodness 
are possessed, and being possessed give joy. This theory seems to 
agree with poetical experience. And ugliness, like sin, counts as 
a lack, an absence of being. If there appears to be no fruition or 
enjoyment in perceiving certain things in the concrete, it is not 
the being itself which produces the nausea but the absence of 
the perfection and order due to that being. 

All this is not far removed from the question of God’s beauty. 
Evidently if beauty is a property of being as such it must a fortiori 
be in some way a property of the supreme and self-existent Being. 
And when we come to discuss this Being in terms of id quod visum 
placet we are reminded that the whole question of the fruition and 
joy of possession of God has for centuries turned round the fact of 
whether the essence of beatitude lies in the activity of the mind 
in seeing God or in that of the will in loving God. But before con- 
sidering the nature of beatitude in so far as it reveals the quality 
of God’s beauty—as man’s perception of God in the pleasure of 
vision—we must turn first to the foundation of any beauty that 
could be considered as a divine attribute. And this foundation must 
be sought in the simplicity of the divine being in which there is no 
(zmposition, a being in which there can be no proportion of parts 
which might be admired in their harmony, a being which none th 
less contains all perfections. This truth of God’s simplicity is, like 
all the ideas which we can form about the superessential being, « 
negative one whereby we remove all composition as we remove alli 
imperfection from him. Not only are there no parts in God in the 
way in which there are parts in every beautiful thing connaturally 
known to man, but he lacks even the most radical composition of 
potency and act or of essence and existence. No intelligence could 
admire God by recognising how perfectly he fulfilled the idea cf 
the Godhead or how supremely he realised the type of thing which 
men call God. No apologetic argument which implies that the true 
God is the most perfect god can of course be valid. God is above 
all kind or genus; he is super-essential and super-ens in so far as 
we cannot place him among beings as though we could say, he is 
that type of thing we call a being. This means absolute simplicity 
and utter lack of composition; and yet within that vacuum of 
negation all perfections must be poured, for ‘He must contain within 
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Himself the whole perfection of being’ as St Thomas says, ‘Since 
God is subsistent being itself, nothing of the perfection of being 
can be wanting to him’. (1, 4, 2). 

Needless to say the only perceptive being capable of appreciating 
what this sum total of all perfections may be is the divine intellec- 
tive Being himself, for there must be a proportion between the 
‘nind and will and their object. Only God can comprehend himself: 
he alone is the one to know and love himself in perfection. And 
in this way we may glimpse a certain proportion within the divine 
being itself, while we yet deny all limitation and all multiplicity. 
In this ‘eminentior modus’ we can suppose some Beauty which is 
beyond that of the sum total of all the perfections in the created 
world, beyond the relation of these perfections to their Creator, 
which is the highest type of beauty that man by himself can 
appreciate—a Beauty absolutely independent of the fact of creation, 
« Beauty which God in knowing and loving himself with the most 
perfect form of intuition must with supreme clarity and integrity 
perceive. 

Admittedly this is a rarefied view of beauty, in which we can only 
affirm that it must be, without knowing in reality how it is or what 
it is. It will be more helpful to refrain here from the Trinitarian 
politics into which revelation might at this juncture lead us, and to 
descend to the subjective aspect of the divine beauty in so far as 
it is perceptible by the human intellective powers. Here too we 
presuppose the revelation of the intimate life of Giod in so far as in 
him consists the final beatitude of man. The mind and will are 
infinite in their capacity for truth and goodness and we know by 
revelation that the divine assistance has made it possible for this 
infinite capacity to be actuated by the infinite being of God so that 
the beatitude of man consists in vision, that vision described by 
St Augustine : — 

Suppose that [all creatures] having delivered their message, held 

their peace, turning their ear to Him who made them, and that 

He alone spoke, not by them but for Himself, and that we heard 

His word, not by any fleshly tongue, nor by an angel’s voice, nor 

in the thunder, nor in any similitude, but His voice whom we 

love in his creatures—suppose we heard Him without any inter- 
mediary at all—just now we reached out, and with one flash of 
thought touched the Eternal Wisdom that abides above all— 
suppose this endured, and all other far inferior modes of vision 
were taken away, and this alone were to ravish the beholder and 
absorb him, might not eternal life be like this moment of com- 


prehension? (Confessions, 11). 
* 


* * * 


Integrity of being is to be found in a super-eminent manner in 
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God, and the possession of that integrity by the intellective powers 
—immediate, complete and whole—is the greatest possible delight 
to the subject. Here we find the objective beauty of God as able 
to be enjoyed, and the subjective perception of that beauty in the 
fruition of beatific vision.2 The activity, therefore, whereby a man 
may prepare to detect this supreme beauty is a contemplative one. 

In that state of perfect beatitude man’s mind will be united to 

God by one continual everlasting operation. But in the present 

life, in as far as we fall short of the unity and continuity of that 

operation so do we fall short of perfect beatitude. Nevertheless 
it is a participation of beatitude: and so much the greater as the 
operation can be more continuous and more one. Consequently 
the active life, which is busy with many things has less of beati- 
tude than the contemplative life which is busied with one thing, 

i.e. the contemplation of truth. (I-II, 3, 3 ad 3). 

‘To see the beauty of God, therefore, man has to undertake the work 
of contemplation. 

At this point it will be necessary to turn aside to consider the two 
diverse approaches which, historically, men have made to this 
question of the human appreciation of the divine beauty. The reader 
will be aware that the main burden of the above statements has 
for its foundation the important neo-platonic influences in Christian 
thought—it owes its inspiration in particular to St Augustine and 
the pseudo-Dionysius. For example, when St Thomas treats of the 
fulness of the Godhead, as possessing ‘eiinentiorti modo’ all per- 
fections, he takes the Divine Names of the pseudo Dionysius as his 
authority. This is in fact an important point of contact between the 
Platonic and Aristotelian traditions in the thought of Aquinas. Not 
only did he baptise Aristotle but through the catechumen inspiration 
of Augustine he accepts Plato in that he accepts the Ideas as 
existing in the realm of the divine mind. Yet in spite of this 
synthesis of the two types of philosophy in St Thomas the attitude 
of western thought in general views the created universe so intently 
as the proper object of the unaided human intellective powers— 
which indeed it is—that the effort of rising from them to the radiance 
of the Godhead appears as long and arduous. Consequently the 
western theologians and philosophers are as a rule more interested 
in the immediate practical problems of creation and of human 
behaviour. In treating of faith St Thomas shows how needful it is 
to believe in the natural truths about God because reasoning to 
Giod’s existence demands long application to a series of preparatory 
sciences, an occupation which is open to few and is, even so, 





2 N.B. I-Il. 11. 1. Et hoe modo est ejus (Dei) fruitio: et finem hunce intellectus 
consequitur tamquam potentia agens: voluntas autem tamquam potentia movens 


ad finem, et fruens fine jam adept. 
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fraught with many uncertainties and pitfalls. (II-II, 2, 4). This 
distinction and the mental discipline it demands is necessary to the 
full thomist synthesis. But it would seem that the Platonic and 
Kastern approach was more impatient to reach up at once to the 
eternal radiance of the divine being. Not bothering too much as 
to whether the mind arrived on the threshold of the Temple of Light 
by faith or by reason, but relying more on that general and confuse] 
knowledge of God, ‘implanted in us by nature’, as St Thomas says, 
‘in as much as God is man’s beatitude’ (I, 2, 1 ad 1), the neo- 
platonist reaches up to the divine, dissatisfied with creation except 
in so far as it is bound to the source of being. 

Wherefore these philosophers whom fame (we see) has worthily 

preferred before the rest, did well perceive that God was no 

bodily thing: and therefore passed further than all bodies in this 
investigation. They saw . . . that God’s life, understanding and 
beatitude are all His being. From this invariable and simple 
essence of His they understood Him to be the uncreated Creator 

of all existence. . . . (City of God, 8, 6). 

They are well aware of the need of analogy in reaching up to this 
super-essential One, but they were less precise about the validity 
of their proofs. This helps to explain the generally accepted fact 
that the neo-platonic and eastern habit of mind is more contem- 
plative and the western more active. Certainly it has been the 
neo-platonic influence of the pseudo-Dionysius which has inspired 
a constant tradition in western contemplative thought, a thread 
which has never been easily woven into the western metaphysic 
and has even shown a tendency towards anti-intellectualism. 

The beauty of God together with his other attributes has, there- 
fore, appeared to this eastern tradition as far more important and 
immediate than any reflection thereof in human life and activity. 
The beauty of God in himself as superessential and unattainable 
by the human mind and will may only be reached by analogy. 
Yet the glory of all reality pours out from this hidden source infusing 
all things with the divine ray, and it is this heavenly glory which 
the human mind can reach. All things are by the Being of God; 
all things are beautiful by the beauty of God. 

The Good is described by the sacred writers as Beautiful and as 

Beauty, as Love or Beloved, and by all other divine titles which 

befit its beautifying and gracious fairness. Now there is a distinc- 

tion between the titles ‘Beautiful’ and ‘Beauty’ applied to the 
all-embracing Cause. For we universally distinguish these two 
titles as meaning respectively the qualities shared and the objects 
which share therein. We give the name of ‘Beautiful’ to that 
which shares in the quality of beauty, and we give the name 
‘Beauty’ to that common quality by which all beautiful things 
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THE BEAUTY OF GOD 21 
are beautiful. But the Super-Fssential Beautiful is called ‘Beauty’ 
because of that quality which it imparts to all things severally 
according to their nature, and because it is the Cause of the 
harmony and splendour in all things, fiashing forth upon them 
all, like light, the beautifying communications of its originating 
ray: and because it summons all things to fare unto itself (from 
whence it hath the name of ‘Fairness’), and because it draws all 
things together in a state of mutual interpenetration. And it is 
called ‘Beautiful’ because it is All-Beautiful and more than 
Beautiful, and is eternally, unvaryingly, unchangeably Beautiful 
... (Divine Names, ¢ 4, § 7). 

Dr Wellesz in his recent book on Byzantine Music has shown what 
a very great effect this neo-platonic attitude to the beauty of God 
had upon the music of the eastern church. From Plotinus the 
Christian artist had learned that his aim was to produce an object 
which contains some reflection of the Divine Beauty. The ascent 
to the intelligible realm was an ascent from external, ‘apparent’, 
beauty by means of the intermediary steps of beautiful objects 
until the soul reached the divine harmonies. All else is an echo of 
the divine harmony and beauty. But there is a profound difference 
between the pagan Plotinian attitude and that of the Christian 
Dionysian. This is best described by Dr Wellesz himself in terms 
of the heavenly harmonies. 

In the (Plotinian) philosophy the musician was depicted as emo- 

tional, easily moved and passionately drawn to material beauty 

. . . and consequently it is easy to lead by means of philosophy 

to the perception of the Intelligible Beauty. The Dionysian theo- 

logy regards him as the recipient of the hymns sung in heaven 
and transmitted from one order to the next, until they become 
perceptible to human ears in the ranks of the Ecclesiastical 

Hierarchy. (A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 

p. 50). 

Thus the artist of the Orthodox Church was strictly constrained 
within the limits of a severe tradition, and it was his function not 
to create his own conceptions but to reproduce the ‘idea’ of a saint 
or the harmonies of heaven, to capture a ray as it leapt out from 
the inner and blinding light of the Super-celestial beauty. 

Such an attitude to beauty is profoundly different from the more 
practical and creative conceptions of the West. Here perhaps lies 
the main cause of the inability of the west to assimilate happily 
a full idea of the symbol in religious thought and religious worship. 
The liturgy is symbolic theology in practice, but when the human 
intellect concentrates on its own creative activity and the beauty 
resulting therefrom the mind too easily leaps to the literal sense, 
to the thing made in itself and its own heauty than to the mystical 
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sense which carries the mind away from the symbol and up to the 
thing symbolised. 

In so far as the human intellective powers are incapable of reach- 
ing immediately to the possession of the Beauty of God a mystical 
theology and a mystical-liturgical prayer provide the map and the 
vehicle for the ascent. But it appears to be difficult for the western 
theologian to grasp the importance of these aspects of Beauty. 
He seldom considers in any specific way the Beauty of God, he is 
anxious to relegate the transcendental idea of the beautiful either 
to the good or to the true so as to make the way clear for a simple 
morality and a straightforward dogma, and therefore he tends io 
. relegate the whole question to the realms of human creative art 
where it can be treated in the very ancillary science of aesthetics. 

We must not seem to belittle in any way the contribution of 
St Thomas to this subject. On the contrary it is just here that we 
may find the Angelic Doctor providing a bridge between the over- 
practical West and the over-contemplative East. There can be little 
doubt that a subject like Beauty and especially the divine Beauty 
can carry the thinker rapidly away from the foundations of a sound 
and well constructed theology. The radiance of God shining forth 
ia his creation shines too brightly in the eyes of man, who easily 
becomes confused and slightly intoxicated by such a light. What 
is needed is a firm inteiligence which refuses to be carried too 
glibly along the stream of mystical poetics and yet with sufficient 
power to grapple with the possibility of possessing, by mind and 
will together, the integrity of another being. The Angelic Doctor 
seems to be able to stand the strain of such a bridge if a few more 
modern thinkers would walk across. He has none of the inaccurate 
and exaggerated descriptions of the intoxicated and yet he treats 
of the divine ideas in their central and all-pervading positions. He is 
never side-tracked into admiring the symbol instead of that which 
it symbolises nor would he ever forget that the divine beauties in 
this life can only be perceived in the symbol. As we have seen he 
quotes the pseudo-Denis frequently in these passages; and taking 
his treatises on the nature of God and on Beatitude it ought to be 
possible to formulate a doctrine of the Beauty of God which would 
help towards the reconciliation for which St Thomas was himself 
actively working when he died, the reconciliation of the East with 
the West. 

This practical conclusion may conveniently bring this paper to 
a close. The original difficulties have at least partially been met. 
The multiplicity of being far from being the effect of evil should 
be regarded as the effulgence of the Beauty of God, the Good which 
according to Plotinus—‘radiates the beautiful in front of itself’ 
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(Inge ii, 122). Multiplicity is in itself an imperfection, but only in 
so far as creation in itself involves the imperfection of potency, and 
it is an imperfection which is necessary to this divine radiance. 
There are two degrees in the Beauty of God: the first radiance of 
God's face may be perceived by man with the help of symbol and 
analogy, the inner undifferentiated Beauty itself can only be reached 
by grace in the Beatific Vision. Therein is found the Integrity and 
Clarity of God and indeed even a certain proportionality in the Three 
distinct Persons. And finally we should have to agree that within 
this radiance even the fires of hell shine with the glory of the 
divine justice, that the devils have their being and in that their 
beauty, while humour and laughter are only the human escape 
from the full mastery of the divine glory. No man hath seen the 
beauty of God and lived. so that when he glimpses a ray from that 
brilliance he has to close his eyes in laughter to escape the pain. 
ConraD Pepter, O.P. 
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T the beginning of the sixteenth century a monk of the monas- 
A tery of Pakov wrote: ‘All Christian Czardoms have come to 
an end and have been gathered into one Czardom of our sove- 
reign .. . that is to say the Russian Czardom: for two Romes have 
fallen, but the third stands and a fourth there will not be’. In 1480 
Ivan the Great, prince of Moscow, had broken for ever the grip of 
the Golden Horde of Genghis Khan, made his city, born in the back- 
woods of Muscovy during the Tartar occupation, the capital of the 
new Russia, and became the ‘new Constantine in the new city of 
Constantine’. Thenceforward Russia was conscious of a great destiny : 
She was the last bastion of Christianity, the sole surviving strong- 
hold of the true Gospel message. Rome had been submerged and 
drowned beneath the waves of successive German invasions, be- 
gueathing her place as mistress of the world to Byzantium, fabulous 
city of the east, to which Constantine the Great had transferred the 
capital of his Roman empire. But now even the great Byzantium 
had fallen, sacked by the Turks in 1543. Just retribution, thought 
the Russians, for her ‘betrayal’ of the East at the Council of 
Florence (1439). Moscow henceforth stood alone. God had consti- 
tuted her guardian of the deposit of true Christianity until such time 
as he could restore it to the stricken West. 
This concept of Moscow as the Third Rome with a divinely 
appointed mission was the unifying consummation of many diverse 
tendencies in the Russian soul. She was a child of Byzantium and 
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had inherited the Byzantine tradition, giving the latter, however, 
her own peculiarly Russian colouring. She transformed the corporate 
cosmic outlook of the Eastern empire into a mystical vision of 
creation as of a vast harmonious whole; in the service of this vision 
she enjoined self-renunciation on all her children: the following of 
the meek and humiliated Christ, voluntary acceptance of suffering, 
emptying of self almost to the extent of Stoic apathy, love of humilia- 
tions—in a word, the kenotic ideal recommended to the Philippians 
by St Paul: ‘Be minded as was Christ Jesus. Though he was divine 
by nature he did not consider his being on an equality with God 
a thing to be grasped; but on the contrary he emptied himself, 
took the nature of a slave, and was made like to men’. These twin 
themes of Sobornost and Kenoticism are Byzantine in origin, but 
their fusion into one mystical ideal is specifically Russian and the 
offspring of the union of Byzantine Christianity with the worship 
of mother earth and the sense of inescapable destiny which were the 
salient characteristics of pagan Russia. The notion of Moscow as the 
third Rome gave to this idea! a dynamic force, and Russia, called 
at the eleventh hour to the vineyard of Christ, became saviour of 
the world. 

Historians differ as to when the Byzantine Empire came into 
being. Some have denied its existence altogether, stating that the 
Roman empire did not come to an end until 1453. But whatever we 
call it, Byzantine or Roman, the empire which had its capital in 
Byzantium was not just the Roman empire of the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era with its centre of gravity shifted some 
hundreds of miles to the east, and nothing more. Constantine was 
a man of vision and when he moved his capital to Byzantium he 
contemplated the union in one vast empire of three great cultural 
streams: Roman tradition in law and government, the pagan Hel- 
lenistic tradition in philosophy and literature, both infused by the 
life-giving spirit of the Christian faith. It is difficult to determine 
when the union was consummated, but its achievement marks the 
beginning of what we now call the Byzantine empire, or, better, the 
Byzantine tradition. 

Weare principally concerned here with the third of these elements, 
viz., the Christian tradition and the form it acquired in its new 
environment. For it was this tradition that was passed on to Russia 
at the end of the tenth century when Vladimir, Viking king of Kiev, 
was baptised with all his people. 

Between May 330, when Constantine established his throne at 
Byzantium, and 989, the date of Vladimir’s baptism, the fusion of 
the three elements had to a great extent been achieved. Never- 
theless, something new and fresh had appeared. A new culture, a 
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new Civilisation had grown from these roots. A unity of function 
pointed to a vast organic whole. The Emperor held supreme 
authority over Church and State, his authority being no less than 
a reflection of the authority of God. His mind, not his will, was the 
source of all law, and his vision was, in a sense, a participation in 
the vision of God. Hence there was no dichotomy between the 
secular and the divine; all laws came from God through the Em- 
peror. There was no state-dominated Church any more than there 
was a Church-dominated state. It was inconceivable that a citizen 
of the empire should not be a Christian just as it was inconceivable 
that a Christian should not be a citizen of the empire. In the educa- 
tional sphere there was no distinction between philosophy and theo- 
logy. The State and Emperor automatically owned all the essen- 
tial means of production, thus giving power and wealth to the 
various ranks of the civil service (fourteen in all)—an elaborate 
body to which access was had solely by education and merit. The 
machinery of the state was so efficient that it could function by its 
own momentum even under weak and inefficient rulers. Vast wealth 
was collected in taxes, much of which was devoted to the upkeep 
of the elaborate state departments. Hospitals, state homes for the 
disabled and the aged, and educational institutions were liberally 
endowed. 

In the early middle ages then Byzantium was the hub of the world. 
To it came traders from every quarter, adventurers, mercenaries, 
sometimes aristocratic generals scheming to lay hands on the im- 
perial throne. Monks, philosophers, theologians thronged to its 
schools. It was like a giant magnet set in the waterway between two 
continents drawing all by its glamour and mystery. Strangers were 
awe-stricken by the splendour of court and Church ceremonies and 
returned to their distant homes with tales of the new city of God 
where heaven seemed to have come for a time to earth. The radiance 
is all the more dazzling by comparison with the West, still shrouded 
in the mists and shadows of the dark ages. There is a strange 
fascination for us in this great city to which Europe owes so much 
of its cultural traditions. Here was preserved for future generations 
the mighty structure of Roman law. Here was treasured much of the 
classical literature. It was in an Eastern province of the empire that 
monasticism was born. It is to the second Rome that the surrounding 
Slav nations owe their Christian heritage. Who will ever assess the 
debt of modern Europe to this lost city of the east, buried now 
beneath the dust of centuries, its sparkle and glitter dulled by time? 

There are various accounts extant of the conversion of Russia to 
Christianity, of which the most probable is that of the Russian 
primary chronicle. In this we are told how the Byzantine emperor, 
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hard pressed by an internal revolt, sought the aid of Viadimir of 
Kiev to suppress it. Vladimir offered the required help but at a high 
price—the hand of a Byzantine princess in marriage. The emperor 
must have counter-demanded the baptism of Vladimir, for the latter 
was baptised as well as married at Cherson in 989. He returned to 
Kiev and introduced Christianity to his people. 

This Vladimir came of Swedish stock, being a great-grandson ot 
the half legendary Rurik, leader of a Scandinavian advance down the 
Volga early in the ninth century. The Northmen settled first in 
Novgorod but gradually drifted south to the Dnieper until they 
reached Kiev, which they captured from the Slavs. About 860 they 
reached the Black Sea and delivered the first Russian attack on 
Byzantium. It was a dangerous moment for the capital, but the 
attack was repulsed and the Northern wave checked. Medieval Russia 
came into existence slowly and spasmodically. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries there were no signs of unity among the small wooden 
towns founded by the Slavs along the trade routes to Byzantium. It 
was under the influence of the Northmen, half traders, half settlers, 
that the Russian nation ernerged from her embryonic stage and began 
to take definite shape. When Vladimir's father Svyatoslav was killed, 
he divided his scattered states between his three sons. Viadimir 
received Novgorod while the Kiev territory was divided between his 
two brothers. It was not long before civil war broke out in the 
latter area and one of the brothers was killed. Vladimir, fearing that 
the survivors would turn on him, returned to Scandinavia, collected 
a new force of Northmen and advanced on Kiev. He was victorious 
and he re-established unity of government with Kiev as his capital. 
It was this man who brought Christianity back from Cherson with 
his Byzantine bride. 

Thus far we have sketched an historical background. Vladimir. 
faced with the momentous task of choosing between East and West, 
between Byzantium and Rome, chose the East. The destinies oi 
Byzantium and Russia were inextricably linked for ever. 

The Christian world was still united at the time of the conversion. 
but relations between East and West were becoming more and more 
strained. Finally in 954 the schism of Cerullarius severed the 
Eastern branch from the vine-stem and after this any kind of official 
ecclesiastical relations became almost impossible. The Mongolian 
conquest of 1240-1480 practically severed all political and cultural 
ties. Needless to say the sack of Byzantium in 1204 by the Crusaders 
and its occupation for sixty years did not help matters. Two attempts 
to heal the rift at Lyons (1274) and Florence (1439) proved success- 
ful but only for a time. And so the greatest tragedy in the history 
of Christendom continues. Russia followed Byzantium into schism. 
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From the beginning Russian Christianity was tied to the apron- 
strings of Byzantium. With only two exceptions the Metropolitans 
of Kiev during the pre-Mongolian period (i.e., up to 1240) were 
Greek and subjects of the emperor. Decisions of Greek councils were 
enfofced, Greek Canon Law and Ritual were obligatory on Russian 
territory. Nevertheless Russia developed her own nuances in the 
Byzantine religious tradition, and to discover these we must first 
examine religious Byzantinism more closely. 

The main foci of the Byzantine world from the rise of monasticism 
to the end of the Empire in 1453 were the palace and the monastery 
Between them there was a constant tension, taking now one form, 
now another, but preserving a balance in state affairs which endured 
to the end. The monastery was the primary link between Byzantium 
and the nations she brought to Christianity. Russia was no exception. 
Byzantine monasticism is therefore an important factor in the 
moulding of Russian spirituality just because it is an important factor 
in the moulding of Byzantine spirituality. And its importance in this 
latter respect is largely due to the fact that the originator of the 
monastic system in Asia Minor, St Basil, was one of the Cappa- 
docian fathers whose teaching, derived from that of the Alexandrian 
school, was to a great extent the foundation of Eastern Christianity. 

One of the earliest monastic foundations in Russia was the monas- 
tery of the Caves near Kiev. There Theodosius, to whom is due the 
foundation of Russian monastic piety, introduced the rule of St 
Theodore the Studite. This rule was basically that of St Basil, its 
great characteristic being moderation. St Basil had made the extreme 
asceticism of the Syrian monasteries impossible by subjecting all 
penances outside the rule to the sanction and approval of the 
superior. All was ordained to the praise of God and to the personal 
sanctification of the monks. It is a peculiar feature of Eastern 
monasticism that it never developed, at least to nothing like the 
extent of the West, the ideal of an external apostolate. It has 
remained stunted in its growth ever since those first centuries of 
its institution. The monastery was the refuge of all who wished to 
keep themselves free from the world’s allure and contamination, 
and to follow the counsel of Christ to ‘be perfect’. Monasticism was 
Christian life in its perfection and not just one form of it. Dostoi- 
evsky’s Fr Zossima sums it up: ‘Monks are only what all men 
ought to be’. Unfortunately the standard set by St Basil was not 
maintained and between the fourth and tenth centuries there were 
many efforts at reform. One of the most successful of these reformers 
was St Theodore, who, in his monastery at Studius, made com- 
munity life even more regular than St Basil had done, establishing 
a compete hierarchy of functionaries under the supreme authority 
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of the abbot, Rigorous discipline was enforced with a severe though 
reasonable ascetism. 

When Theodosius brought Studite monasticism to his caves- 
monastery he was establishing a channel through which was to flow 
the great stream of Byzantine and Eastern spirituality to which 
Russia was to give a specific form. It is difficult to determine jn 
what this Eastern spirituality consisted, and it is well to state at 
the outset that in picking out certain main characteristics it is not 
our intention to exclude others altogether. There is all the more 
reason for hesitation when it is remembered that Byzantine spiri- 
tuality is by no means a fixed quantity, so to speak, and ‘all 
generalisations will remain unproven and hypothetical, grounded in 
general impressions rather than in critical studies’. The doctrinal 
theology underlying the spirituality of the East was that of the 
seven oecumenical councils—an identical basis to that of the West. 
But the Christological controversies of the fifth century and notably 
the doctrines of Ephesus and Chalcedon had much to do with the 
subsequent split. St Cyril of Alexandria attacked the Nestorians of 
Ephesus (431), emphasising the unity of person in Christ. St Leo 
at Chaleedon (451), against the Monophysite heresy, threw the 
stress on the duality of nature in Christ. St Cyril stood for the 
Alexandrian school from which Eastern theology derives; Western 
theology is represented by St Leo and the school of Antioch. Fedotov 
says that ‘the whole religious development of the Christian West and 
Rast in their divergent ways was, perhaps, determined by their 
primordial opposition’. The Byzantine stress on ‘God in human 
flesh’ is a direct result of Cyril’s teaching—hence sacramentalism 
and symbolism as a dominant theme in Eastern spirituality. Byzan- 
tine art is dominated by the figure of Christ triumphant, the Panto- 
erator, the everlasting Judge whose tribunal none can escape. Greek 
tradition knows no representation of God the Father as distinct from 
the Son—the Incarnation made the Godhead visible. Two paths are 
open to the Christian to escape the terrible judgment of God—the 
sacramental and the ascetical-mystical life. The latter was the out- 
come of the Platonic tradition handed down from Origen and Clement 
through the Cappadocian fathers to become the second dominant 
theme of Eastern spirituality. By these means, sacramentalism and 
monastic asceticism, ‘deification’ was attainable. The Greeks seldom 
use the word ‘redemption’ in their theological treatises. They speak 
of ‘healing’ instead. By intermingling the divine with the human 
God ‘healed’ the human. By being ‘healed’ man was made capable 
of ‘deification’ (theosis or henosis—oneing). This ‘deification’ is 
the return of creation, a single living organism for the Cappadocians, 
to God from whom it had been estranged by the fall. Hence we get 
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the third and most important theme of Eastern spirituality—cosmic 
deification. It is the end of the other two, to which they are orien- 
tated and from which their value derives. 

Almost as soon as this spirituality reached a Russian milieu it 
began to take on a new appearance. The corporate outlook of the 
Byzantine empire fused with the cosmic approach to ‘deitication’ 
and became a kind of mystique. Sobornost—symphonic, integrating 
—is the Russian word usually used to express this ideal. The ascetic 
ideal became Russian kenoticism. The liturgy remained true in its 
new surroundings to its Byzantine model: the East singing con- 
stantly of God in flesh, in his temple, in his icons; heaven on earth. 
An eschatological note crept in, probably due to the influence of 
St Ephrem the Syrian whose eschatological writings were among 
the few Slavonic translations available to the Russian church. The 
combination of these elements gave the Russian soul a unique 
character. 

Sobornost is probably the most fundamental theme in Russian 
spirituality. Its roots are to be found in pre-Christian Russia. The 
primitive religion of the nomad peoples which settled along the 
castern frontier of Europe was like that of any other nation: the 
cult of nature. But with this difference—the peculiar feature of 
Russian nature-worship was that the celestial deities held but a 
secondary place. The attention of the primitive Russian was 
attracted by the mysteries which lay beneath his feet and all around 
him. He perceived himself as part of nature, part of the earth from 
which he was brought forth and to which he must some day return. 
He worshipped the earth as his all-fruitful mother, worshipped her 
fertility, and worshipped her for the rest she would give him when 
he returned to her bosom. Side by side with this cult lay the clan 
religion, the worship of the family, the members of which, after 
death, became minor gods. The two cults were closely united: a 
man’s existence was determined by his ancestors, being nothing 
more than a phase in the life of the clan. He came from them and 
returned to them in mother earth. The clan ideal was later extended 
to the whole nation—the Russian clan—of whom the Czar was the 
father. Russia therefore was fertile ground in which to sow the 
doctrine of cosmic ‘deification’. The anonymous twelfth-century 
Sermon of the Celestial Powers, sometimes attributed to St Abra- 
ham of Smolensk, a man renowned for the eschatological trend of 
his writings, is a perfect example of the union of the pagan cults 
with the new religion. The Sermon closes with an account of the 
purging fire which will sweep through creation on the last day, 
leaving nothing untouched. ‘Afterwards, the earth will be new and 
flat as it was in the beginning, and whiter than snow; it will be 
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changed by the order of God and will be like gold; there will grow 
upon it various grasses and flowers, never fading because spiritual; 
and trees will come forth, not similar to those visible now; their 
height, beauty, and splendour the lips of men are unable to express 
because they are spiritual’ (Fedotov, p. 175) of which Fedotoy 
writes: “The eschatology ends upon this cosmological triumph. Full 
of ecstasy before the transfiguration of nature, the author forgets 
to mention the bliss of the saints upon the new earth. In this he is 
supremely Russian. . . . In the light of the whole Russian religious 
experience, we are entitled to emphasise this attitude. The purely 
Russian idea of Redemption is the Redemption of Mother Earth’ 
(ib., italics mine). Such an outlook had not disappeared in the 
nineteenth century. For Alyosha, the youngest of the Karamazovs, 
‘the silence of earth seemed to melt into the silence of heaven. The 
mystery of the earth was one with the mystery of the stars. 
Alyosha stood, gazed and suddenly threw himself down on the earth. 
He did not know why he embraced it. He could not have told why 
he longed so irresistibly to kiss it, to kiss it all. But he kissed it, 
weeping, sobbing and watering it with his tears and vowed pus- 
sionately to love it for ever and ever’. This redemption of mother 
earth included the redemption of man since man is but part of 
nature, part of the cosmos. The course of Russian history bears 
ample witness to the depth of the Sobornost ideal in the Russian 
soul. 

Kenoticism, the second element in the make-up of the Russian 
soul, appears in the first century after the advent of Christianity. 
The first saints to be canonised by the Russian church were the 
princes Boris and Gleb, the sons of Vladimir. Their canonisation, 
Greek metropolitan, who is said to have had serious doubts about 
however, was brought about not by the initiative or devotion of the 
their holiness, but by the veneration shown to the two young 
martyrs by the people. Their martyrdom was rather unusual, for 
they were killed for political reasons. But their voluntary acceptance 
of death, their non-resistance to the evil, endeared them for ever to 
the Russian nation. The Russians never seem to have made any 
distinction between death for faith in Christ and death in following 
Christ. To walk in the steps of the humiliated Saviour was to walk 
the way of perfection. Another indication of the popularity of the 
kenotic ideal is the way in which later hagiographers read this ideal 
into the last moments of other royal princes who suffered violent 
deaths, and to whom other historians accredited anything but a 
meek submission to their fate. Their violent end alone made them 
the object of popular veneration. Suffering, irrespective almost of 
its cause or end, had a sanctifying power. Fedotov tells how on the 
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very eve of the Revolution the cult, unauthorised by the Church, 
of the despotic emperor Paul I, assassinated in 1801, was still alive 
und vigorous amongst the simple folk of the capital. The founder oi 
Russian kenoticism was St Theodosius of Kiev (1074). Abbot of 
the Caves monastery, to him is attributed the ‘discovery’ of the 
humiliated, suffering Christ who ‘emptied himself and took the form 
of a servant’. The shock of the Gospel and its Christ on his mind 
left an indelible mark on his spirituality and, through him, on the 
spiritual outlook of Russia. The Byzantine Pantocrator, Lord Omni- 
potent, the terrible Judge gave way to the wounded figure of Christ. 
The perfection of Christian life lay in conforming oneself to the 
image. St Theodosius is regarded as the father of Russian monas- 
ticism. As we have seen, he introduced the Studite rule to his Caves 
monastery; so we can trace in a direct line the regulations of St 
Basil, through Justinian’s code of monasticism and Theodore of 
Studion to the Russian monasteries of the eleventh century, where 
they became permeated with the spirit of kenoticism, the following 
of the stricken Saviour. From these monasteries it reached and took 
root in the hearts of the people, becoming, with sobornost, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Russian spirituality. 

The third element in Russian religious thought is its eschatological 
trend. St Abraham of Smolensk, who died early in the thirteenth 
century, is the great prophet of Russian eschatology. His writings 
wre centred around one theme—the ‘second coming’ of Christ, and 
they gained great popularity amongst the common people. Through 
him there entered into the Russian soul a pre-occupation with the 
things to come, a sense of the glory of the future, which was to find 
such fuel for its flames in the ideal of Moscow as the Third Rome. 

There are many other features in Russian spirituality which 
deserve some mention: its liturgical life, on the whole faithful to 
its Graeco-Byzantine model; religious nationalism brought to such 
heights as nationalism and such depths as religion under Peter the 
Great, to name only two. But we have singled out those most charac- 
teristic of Russia. It is true that we have confined ourselves to the 
Kievan period in selecting examples, but it is there the foundations 
of the religious consciousness of the people were laid. There is a 
surprising lack of original theological thought in Russia from this 
period up to Khomiakov’s Slavophile movement of the early nine- 
teenth century, and any progress made during those long years was 
in intensity rather than in development. Now and then during the 
course of her history these characteristic features stood out clearly 
in the lives of her saints. St Sergius of Radnezh (d. 1392), to whom 
Zernoff gives the title ‘builder of Russia’, and whom he calls ‘the 
incarnation of Russia itself’, gave a great impulse to the Sobornost 
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theme, the result of his mystical vision of the cosmic nature of the 
Church. Khomiakov, the first authentic theologian of the Russian 
Church!, writes at the end of his The Church is One: ‘When the 
Church shall have extended herself, or the fulness of the nations 
shall have entered into her, then all local appellations will cease . . . 
she calls herself One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, knowing that the 
whole world belongs to her and that no locality therein possesses 
any special significance . . .’ Dostoievsky says through Fr Zossima: 
‘Every one of us is uadoubtedly responsible for all men and every- 
thing on earth not merely through the general sinfulness of creation, 
but each one personally for all mankind and every individual 
man ...’; and again at the unveiling of the Pushkin memorial: 
‘In him [Pushkin] that which is Russian and national found ex- 
pression. For what is the strength of the Russian national spirit 
other than an aspiration towards a universal spirit, which shall 
embrace the whole world and the whole of mankind?’ In these words 
we can distinguish the Sobornost theme coloured by the vocation 
of Russia to redeem the world. But the most beautiful expression 
of this cosmic vision is in the poem by Vladimir Soloviev: 

O Lady Earth, to thee I bent my brow 

And through thy shimmering and fragrant veil 

1 telt a kindred heart warm and beating ; 

Of universal life I felt the spell. 
‘The highest point of mystic union cannot separate the Russian from 
his great mother the earth. The closer his union with God, the more 
intimate his communion with nature. This is the goal, the Soborny, 
for which he is striving. In its interests he must empty himself; the 
‘Ll’? must become the ‘we’. The Russians are for ever looking over 
the horizons of time to that era when the earth will be clothed with 
a new garment of glory, when all mankind will be united one with 
another and all with nature in perfect harmony and bliss. The 
sufferings of this world are nothing compared with this glory that 
is to come. They are an apocalyptic people, and their great tragedy 
is that in their anxiety to see the New Jerusalem they have forgotten 
that it must descend from heaven and have set about building it 
out of the earth. 

The affinity between the Russian character we have outlined and 
the vision of Karl Marx is very striking. So striking in fact that we 
might seem to have cut the character to fit the vision. It is true that 
the great majority of the Russian people know little of Hegel’s 





1 Up to Peter the Great's reforms there was practically no theology in Russia. 
After it (1721) the seminaries used text-books of the Latin West which remained 
superficial and never took root. Khomiakov was the first to give expression to 
the Russian spirit. 
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BYZANTIUM AND RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY Sih 
idealism, of its inverse the materialistic idealism of Feuerbach, or of 
the latter’s transformation into the dynamic dialectical materialism 
of Marx; but their deeply rooted traditions ensure a ready apprecia- 
tion of such notions us the unity of human society in its inexorable 
progress towards Communism, the vocation of the Russian prole- 
tariat to redeem the workers of the world, the disregard and prac- 
tical annihilation of individual rights vis-a-vis the rights of the 
community. And this alone gives Russian Communism a tremen- 
dous power. Berdyaev has written that ‘the Russian revolution has 
given proof of enormous vital strength. But its force cannot be 
entirely attributed to Communism, which is merely the conventional 
formula; it is above all the vital strength of the Russian people, 
a force formerly held in leash and now unchained’. 

Nevertheless it will be argued that God has gone out of the 
Russian heaven. If the Russian character derived its strength from 
Christianity then it must surely collapse without Christ. To answer 
this we must remember that the Christian ideal is as much opposed 
to the evils of Capitalism as to the evils of Communism; that Rerum 
Novarum undermines the fundamental principles not of one system 
but of both, and that Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Divini Redemptoris 
might as well be entitled On Anglo-American Capitalism as On 
Atheistic Communism. Hence it will not seem strange to the 
Russian people that they should impregnate Communism with a 
religious meaning, and even claim the leadership of Christ. The fact 
that the Soviet government has several times acknowledged defeat 
in its anti-religion campaign, and its re-establishment of the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchate in Moscow in 1941 (abolished by Peter the Great 
in 1721), combined with its ruthless effcrts to foree Roman Catholics 
of the Eastern rite into secession from Rome, means that Stalin 
intends to play this religious force for all it is worth—for the moment 
at any rate. In this he has a weapon of enormous power. And so in 
modern Russia we are faced with a Christianity without Christ, but 
with a Messiah—the proletariat. Berdyaev sums it up: ‘Russian 
atheism in its most profound forms may be expressed in the follow- 
ing paradox: God must be denied in order that the kingdom of God 
may come on earth’. Ail Russia’s eschatological and apocalyptic 
longing for the redemption of mother earth in the transformation 
of nature and the establishment of a perfect human society has 
found a new prophet in Marx. She is the true heir to the Byzantine 
tradition even down to her efficient bureaucratic civil service and 
secret police. The vision of Lenin and his sovereignty are the 
resuscitation of the vision and sovereignty of Constantine. His rule 
was ruthless, but the Russian people are accustomed to such treat- 
ment, and are prepared to accept it on the strength of the maxim 
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that ‘a Czar without terror is like a rider without a bridle’—but only 
on the assurance that their submission is in the interests of the 
‘brave new world’. The springs of Russian Christianity rise too deep 
in the hearts of the people to have been stopped up in thirty years, 
She cn still proclaim her mission to the world to be in the name 
of Christ. 
Alexander Blok has significantly written: 
‘On they march with measured tread 
With the hungry cur behind, 
And before with banner red, 
Through the blizzard snow unseen 
All unharmed by hail of lead, 
With a step like snow so light 
Showered in myriad pearls of snow 
Crowned in wreaths of roses white 
Christ leads onwards as they go’. 
The Twelve. 
But even more illuminating are Mayakovsky’s lines: 
‘Bringing grief to all bourgeois 
We shall fan a mighty fire 
Fire of blood throughout the world 
With the blessing of the Lord’ 
—words which remind us of the warning of St Paul: ‘For if we have 
a hope in Christ only for this life we are of all men most pitiable’. 
GaBRIEL Bowe, O.P. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS 
ART BY HENRI MATISSE* 


HE development of religious art in France in recent years has 
been marked by the growing interest in it now shown by the 
greatest among living artists. And among the works whicn 
testify to this renaissance of French Catholicism in the sphere of 
art is one particularly significant: the chapel for which Henri 
Matisse, after two years of plans and preparations, has just com- 
pleted the model and which is to be constructed in the next few 
months at the ‘Foyer Lacordaire’ of the Dominican nuns of Vence, 
near Nice. We have visited Henri Matisse in his flat at Cimiez, 
situated in the full light of the Mediterranean and with a magnifi- 
cent view over Nice and the sea. As soon as one enters, it is obvious 
that a single preoccupation has permexted the artist’s recent work: 
wherever one looks, there are nothing but plans for stained-glass 
windows and for decoration, the walls are covered with large-scale 
designs representing the different stages of Matisse’s thought. There 
is room for nothing else—only for what is connected with the 
decoration of the chapel. Matisse himself will tell one that this 
work which he is in process of finishing during his eightieth year 
is the one in which his vocation is at last reaching its fulfilment, 
the one in which his whole life’s experience as a painter is con- 
summated, in a word, the final result of his research and aspirations. 
In addition to a model in wood, two rooms in the flat are devoted 
to the representation of the future chapel in its actual size: on 
the walls are designs for stained glass windows, a figure of our 
Lady, a St Dominic, the Way of the Cross, the execution of which, 
even on paper, clearly shows the tendeney which inspired the 
artist at the beginning and which unifies his whole plan. It is 
this initial tendency, moreover, that Henri Matisse is careful to 
explain to us himself, for it controls every detail of the work: 
everything is based on the systematic juxtaposition of colour against 
black and white, as if to evoke from this contrast a kind of new 
light which, through the rare quality of its musical character, will 
be particularly fitted to create, in the interior of the chapel, a 
silent canticle in harmony with the religious function of the place. 
Here Matisse would draw attention to the role played by the 
materials he has chosen: the stained glass window will serve to 
let in light: of the three colours used for it, green, blue, yellow, two 
are transparent, the other is merely translucent: consequently, 


1 Translated by K. Pond. 
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filtering as it does through the coloured glass, the light undergoes 
a modification which enriches it and at the same time breaks it up, 
without the local tones being in any way nullified by this process, 
on the contrary they are enhanced; as to the figures—Our Lady 
and child, St Dominic, the Way of the Cross—and the very simple 
decorative designs surrounding them, these are outlined by a thick 
black contour on the wall of white ceramic so that a double effect 
is produced: first the clear-cut quality and the evidence of plastic 
values and then the provision of a completely free field for the 
expansion of the reflected light brought in by the window. In the 
same way and for the same reason the floor of the chapel will be 
of white Carrara marble: thus there will be nothing to interrupt 
the music of the light reflections which can develop freely like 
the sun’s rays on a liquid surface. 

The general design of the chapel is also governed by its site: 
on the one side is a valley separating it from the village of Vence 
and what is left of its old ramparts, on the other the mountain, 
covered with gardens, flowers and olive trees: moreover one of the 
two lateral walls—the one on the valley side, i.e. on the side 
from which the light comes—will be taken up by the alternation 
of windows and wall (the latter white, too, being simply white- 
washed) with, in the transept arm, the light oak stalls where the 
black and white of the nuns’ habits will stand out against the 
coloured background of the windows (Henri Matisse has himself 
been struck by the coincidence between the Dominican habit and 
the principle of his mural decoration); opposite, the other lateral 
wall, that on the road and mountain side, will be completely taken 
up with a represertation of Our Lady and Child surrounded by 
decorative motifs, everything carried cut, as we have said, in black 
on a ground of white ceramic. For the figure of Our Lady, which 
it seems Matisse particularly wanted to make his masterpiece, he 
has been elaborating numerous designs for the last two years: 
the one he has now fixed on is admirable in its classic simplicity 
and moving purity: one would not be surprised if it were to come 
to be recognised as the crown of his whole work as designer and 
painter. In the choir, on the other side of the transept arm, is a 
St Dominic, the execution of which in black and white assumes 
the value of a symbol. Finally, at the end, above the entrance, 
is a Way of the Cross, the composition of which deserves to be 
noted as a perfect example of the way in which, in the work of a 
true artist, artistic value and religious value, instead of neutralising 
one another as in academic work, on the contrary strengthen one 
another: ‘a Way of the Cross which goes uphill’, Matisse likes 
to say, and indeed the different stations are successively shown 
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to us in an ascensional itinerary, the spiral form of which obviously 
symbolises the ascent to Calvary. ‘The symbolism of the compo- 
sition is rendered even more moving by the austerity of the black 
and white treatment. Lastly, we should add that through the 
grouping of all the stations on a single wall, the priest will be 
able, from the altar, to give his commentary on the Way of the 
Cross to the congregation. 

Henri Matisse is further anxious to emphasise the point that 
no constraint or conditions have been imposed on him from outside. 
His work, is his own and he is carrying it out in absolute freedom. 
From the outset the nuns had sufficient confidence in the artist to 
accord him full liberty and this liberty they have never ceased 
to respect. He is the author of his own programme. It, as he likes 
to say himself, he feels that this is a ‘total’ work, the crown of 
his whole life as an artist, the fultilment of his deepest vocation 
over fifty years of research and study, is it not because here, in 
a climate of deeper spirituality, the communion between the artist 
and his work reaches its utmost perfection? ‘Chat this result should 
have been obtained in a work of religious architecture, is no doubt 
highly significant. This impression is coniirmed when one considers 
the series of plans worked out by Matisse whether for the windows 
or for the figure of Our Lady. ‘The surprising unity of the artist's 
evolution is here shown, a unity which means that the final plans 
could not be other than those which impress themselves on the 
spectator’s gaze; not, indeed, that the earlier ones are not oftea 
very beautiiul in themselves, but he who now sees the way travelled 
by the artist in its entirety realises that the latter could not do 
otherwise than travel to the furthest limits along the road of 
detachment and purity. He has steadily advanced along it until 
the elimination of every artifice and every detail of unnecessary 
ornament has given the colours and lines free play to become the 
language, or, to use a comparison beloved by Matisse, the instru- 
ments of music on which the light will be able to compose its 
harmonies with the maximum of expansion and liberty. 

Finally, what is most moving is to hear Matisse—when one 
thinks of all the work he has behind him—say that this chapel 
is his life-work. It is as if all his earlier production was secretly 
converging towards this fulfilment and this summit. He likes to 
say that there lies the result—given full expression at last—of all 
his research, of all his labours. And indeed if one thinks that his 
work has always been as it were a sort of dialogue, now calm and 
serene, now moving and tense, between the section of colour and 
the black line, has not his art now reached the final term of 
perfection in which dramatic dialogue dies away into contemplative 
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unison! As if finally the two great notes of painting were going 
beyond themselves to unite in a confrontation which gives joy. 
And this is the point at which art meets religion: working as an 
artist alone, Matisse has sought to make this chapel, for which 
no plan was imposed upon him, a place of comfort and tranquil 
joy. He has one word which defines clearly the meaning of his art: 
‘repartir’. ‘The function of light is to sing, in the pictorial language 
of colour and line put together in rhythm and harmony, of the 
hope and joy of the soul when it has been sanctified. In the 
Dominican nuns’ garden, Matisse was struck by seeing a cypress 
pierce through the calm and placid foliage of a palm tree like a 
sword: he thinks he sees in this the very symbol of life, which 
is struggle and stress; this symbolism borrowed from nature is 
what has inspired the wrought iron arrow which Matisse uses as 
the sole decoration of an external architecture which is very simple. 
The stress, the struggle of his Jong life as an artist have been 
constantly expressed in the search for a new solution to the eternal 
problem of painting: how to give utterance harmoniously and 
simultaneously, without sacrificing the plenitude of either, to tha 
double’ language of line and colour? On the white marble of the 
floor, on the white ceramic of the walls of this chapel at Vence, 
the coloured light introduced by Matisse’s windows will gather up 
in itself ali the dreams of an artist of genius and will suggest to the 
assembled faithful a spirituality fashioned ot joy and gladness. 

The work at Vence has already begun; it is expecved that it 
will be brought to a conclusion during the coming months and that 
the chapel will thus be finished at the beginning of the summer: 
those who love beauty would lose a great opportunity if, when 
going through the Riviera they omitted to stop at Vence, situated 
as it is in delightful country, where they would find in Henrt 
Matisse’s chapel a living expression of the modern renaissance of 
religious art. 

Henri LEMAITRE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Si,—I have just been reading Buackrriars for November and 
enjoying it. May I suggest, however, that a slight error has crept 
into the review of Fr Brugger’s Philosophisches Worterbuch (p. 
550). Your reviewer mentions ‘the late Fr Lotz’, but I can testify 
that Fr Lotz is stiil alive, and at this moment Rector of the Jesuit 
College (Berchmanskolleg) in Pullach-bei-Miinchen.—Yours, ete., 
Kuaus Horrmany, S.J. 
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OBITER 

Sin EpMuND WuirTakKeER has for some time caused disquiet to the 

perennial philosophers. Here and there voices have been raised in 

protest, some rather angrily as though the professor had trodden 

on a tender corn. But it has been left to kr A. J. MeNicholl, O.P., 

in The Lhomist (October 1949) to reply good-humouredly and ai 

length to the fundamentally anti-metaphysical ideas propounded by 

Sir Edmund and ‘shared today by great numbers of scientists, 

even those who are Cathoiics’. Fr MeNicholl in reviewing Space 

and Spirit deals with the three main points of attack against the 
thomist position: that the new science has destroyed the foundation 
on which medieval metaphysics rested, that in particular the 
principle of causality has been disproved by science, and that the 

‘five ways’ need to be recast and reformed. The reviewer is par- 

ticularly neat in some of his distinctions regarding the Quinque 

Viae. Thus, on the second proot: ‘from the first instant, from the 

first cause in the series, there is a very big leap to the First Cause of 

the series . . . the second way of Sir Edmund leads back to the 
second way of St Thomas, without which Sir Edmund’s way is 
invalid as a proof of the existence of God.’ And on the fifth way: 

‘The pantheist solution answers our demand for a cause by offering 

us an effect’. it is to be hoped a great number of scientists will read 

this issue of The Thomist. 
* * * * 

Peace & War-WaGinG have been the theme of a series of articles ™ 

Temoignage Chrétien and Pere de Soras sum up the position of 

the journal in the issue of 11th November. He asks for a concerted 

effort towards peace on three planes at once, ecclesiastical, political 
and military, on the following lines. 

1. First of all we must try to change hearts and thoughts by 
charity. The strictly sanctifying action of the Church is needed 
for this conversion and, from any catholic viewpoint, there is 
no substitute for this. 

2. Serious, loyal and convergent political action must be under 
taken by governments for building up effective international 
institutions to achieve simultaneous disarmament and to fore- 
stall the social causes of war. 

3. Realising that an unjust international aggression still remains 
possible, armed military defence proportionate to the threat 
may legitimately be organised; and if the ageression takes place 
it is legitimate for the people attacked to defend themselves by 
armed resistance on condition that no other opportunity for 
preventing the crime of the aggressor presents itself. 
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Such aims are high and, many would say, impracticable. But the 
writer goes on to outline the vocation of the prophet who should 
stand out against war even in the midst of hostilities. This propheti- 
cal vocation of the conscientious objector is one which has been 
hinted at in Biackrriars, and for which the author here demands 
recognition by all governments, that there may be always men 
to recall our minds to the absolute value of true peace. It needs 
however a true discernment and testing of spirit to eliminate the 
selfish and cowardly trom the truly prophetic. In the same journal 
(21st October) Pére Congar, O.P., considers Mgr Ottaviani’s chapter 
on war (already published in full in September Brackrriars) and 
concludes : 
Following the teaching of the Popes we agree with the pacifists 
and conscientious objectors in wishing for the elimination of the 
‘proletariate conditions’. But we dissociate ourselves from both 
on the question of the methods to be employed and the concrete 
steps to be undertaken. . . . The conscientious objectors seem 
to me to enter a certain realm of things at once impossible and 
necessary: impossible as regards tne evident rules of present 
action, necessary as regards the way in which history from one 
point of view is made. 
It is, Pére Congar thinks, a paradoxical vocation thus to be living 
in the night and looking for the dawn. 


*% * * * 


Re-union on the Continent is a more clearly defined operation 
involving simply Catholicism and Protestantism. In Irenikon (3rd 
number, 1949) D. Th. Strotmann reviews the recent work of 
Dutch Protestants who have published friendly if critical works on 
the approach to Rome. For them ‘it is necessary to return to the 
principles of the Reformation where they find the true spirit of 
the Gospels rescued from the ‘syncretism’ of Rome. For them 
apparently the conflict remains the same and knows no solution, 
no peace. One of these writers thinks that the newness of life 
of the Reformed Church once began to appear in the Church of 
Rome in the conflict between Thomism and Molinism; but the Pope 
quickly put a stop to its emergence by forbidding further discussion. 
Yet Karl Barth himself said in March of this year that ‘ihe 
authentic protestant churches were not born to walk backwards, 
in a return to the sixteenth century’; and it is true that while the 
sobering facts of the continuance of the fundamental differences 
between Catholicism and Protestantism remain to prevent any 
dangerous optimism in the oecumenical movement, Christians must 
insist on meeting as they are today, according to the present 
trend of their lives and ideas. It is encouraging, by the way, to 
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jearn that the Catholic University of Nijmegen has set up a chair 
of ‘Protestant Phenomenology’ to deal with just these problems. 
The Continent does indeed provide great hope in the matter of 
oecumenism. In particular the occasional appearance of Dieu Vivant 
always provides encouragement as theologians from various religions 
contribute fundamental articles on Christianity. Emil Branner 
writes, in No. 14 of this journal, on ‘La Conception Chrétienne 
du Temps’. Time has of recent years occupied the attention of 
religious thinkers like Ananda Coomaraswamy and the neo-pagan 
mystics. It is valuable then that so eminent a Protestant theologian 
should show how the Christian attitude to his flux which the 
historian studies brings hope and unity. 
Christian time is characterised by an intense temporal tension, 
but free from the panic of time, proper to materialism, because 
behind time in spite of its tension lies eternity. The christian 
lives in time as one who belongs already to eternity. 
\ll this the Catholic will recognise as the theology of grace by the 
Incarnation, God’s constant descent into time. Surely we may 
hope, then, that if only someone could smash the one great barrier 
between Protestant and Catholic of the conception of grace in Christ 
united Christendom would again be a fact. 
(oMMONWEAL Celebrates its 25th anniversary on 4th November with 
a fine and large number contributed to by Jacques Maritain, Thomas 
Merton, Dorothy Day, Michael Williams, H. A. Reinhold and 
many others. 
PEopLE & FREEDOM (September to October) appears in a new format 
as a bi-monthly, but it continues its intelligent comment on current 
affairs. 
Linacre (October) has an articlé on Parthenogenesis by Professor 
MacConaill which should cause a revision of a good deal of the 
rather primitive notions on genetics which are still heard of from 
time to time. 
Heattu & Som (Autumn) contains: ‘Can Science prevent world 
starvation?’ and other useful articles on nutrition and agriculture. 
Locum. 
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REVIEWS 


SwHannon’s Way. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz; 10s.6d.) 

Was it wise of Dr Cronin to embark on his Robert Shannon epic? 
The Green Years, which is concerned with the young days of the 
hero, was disappointing, though a film-version of the novel hag 
been well received, Still, Hollywood is kind to Dr Cronin; the film 
version of The Keys of the Kingdom impressed many, including 
some who considered the novel a regrettable lapse. Perhaps the 
same will be done for Shannon’s Way. 

There was a time when the reader could expect an exciting story 
from Dr Cronin, even though its literary merit might be uncertain, 
But how can one be excited by long-winded accounts of Dr Robert 
Shannon's chequered efforts to isolate an unknown bacillus affecting 
dairy herds? No doubt the descriptions are technically accurate but 
that is small consolation to the reader who has to puzzle over the 
significance of ‘the theory of opsonins’, or seek to share the enthu- 
siasm of Dr Shannon when he successfully proves an important 
discovery ‘morphologically, culturally, and by agglutination tests’, 
A medical glossary might have helped. 

It is difficult to be interested in Dr Shannon’s incidental love- 
affair with Jean, the Calvinist !assie who, in the end, chooses love 
and the laboratory rather than medical missionary work in darkest 
Africa. And anyene familiar with Glasgow and its environs will be 
irritated by Dr Cronin’s unnecessary topographical disguises. The 
author’s sop to the Sassenach—or should one say the Hollywood 
scenarist?—in softening or adapting the vigorous Scots dialect is 
surely an error in craftsmanship. The novel might otherwise have 
gained a vitality it lacks. 

Dr Cronin has a flair for describing unsympathetic types. One 
hopes that he will now leave Dr Shannon and his Jean undisturbed 
in the Bacteriology Department of the University of Lausanne. 
It would be an agreeable change if he were to forget the northern 
kingdom of a generation ago and, instead, give his readers a worth- 
while novel with, say, a colourful American background, And that 
might also please Hollywood. Kieran Mutvey, O.P. 


Norta Licut: Ten One-act Plays from the North. Compiled by 
Winifred Bannister. 8s.6d. 
tainBow Dust. One-act Play. By Mary Dunn. 2s. 
A CaMEo ¥RoM CrANFORD. One-act Play by Agnes Adam. 2s. 
(Published by MacLellan.) 
These dreadful little plays are put before us on the pretext that, 
in the words of the editor, ‘the northern dramatists, by their pre- 
occupation with the plain people, with ordinary life, that finest of 
all fields for the dramatists, have done their share in rescuing 
British drama from the etiolating confines of the drawing-room and 
the flat in town’. 
Let us examine this clair in the light of the plays put before us. 
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‘Northern’ is apparently allowed to include ‘Irish’ and the most 
distinguished of the dramatists in this collection is probably Mr 
Sean O’Casey. He gives us a piece called ‘The End of the Begin- 
ning’. It is a tiny farce, without the faintest pretension to realism, 
with a longish and faintly lubricious song in the middle. Mr Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s ‘Interlude’ is a common enough miser-scene, 
completely spoiled by a lights-out interlude with a lot of mystical 
keening in the dark. Mr Joe Corrie’s ‘Failure’ hinges about a 
Mr Barrett of the Hebrides, a stocky, hidebound father. Mr Jack 
Loudan’s ‘The Counsellor’ is pure Eden Phillpotts with a brogue 
instead of a Devonshire accent. ‘A Gover’ment Job’ is a slight and 
quite amusing spy-farce, with a good deal of ‘gurt nowting’ about 
menfolk. “Rainbow Dust’ is, if you will believe it, the story of a 
charlady with a soul. The Cranford play has few claims, naturally 
enough, to be about ‘plain people’ or ‘ordinary life’ and contains 
some stage-directions which would bring any ordinary audience 
down with convulsions. One has the feeling that Mr Templeton 
Law has something to say in ‘Dog in the Manger’ but apart from its 
being concerned with the devil and an apostate clergyman it is not 
very clear what it is. 

With the other plays we touch bottom. Mr Neil M. Gunn’s ‘Old 
Musie’ is about an old Highland Woman whose grandson has just 
left her to go to Canada. As she sits crooning an ancient melody 
there enters an awful Englishwoman who shows how barbarous 
Southerners are by wanting to take a transcript of the melody. 
We are told at the end of the play that the melody, ‘Griogal Cridhe’, 
can be learnt from the gramophone record, Parlophone E.3926. 
‘The Man from the Fells’, by Mr Peter Standring, is pure horror. 
An old hermit enters on a stormy night and his innate goodness 
causes a young man to wreck a perfectly good marriage by con- 
fessing his past peccadilloes to his fiancée. Of ‘Mary Frobisher’ the 
less said the better. Enough that it is a bit of diluted surrealism. 
Mr Robert MacLellan’s ‘The Carlin Moth’ is a fairy-story (plain 
people? ordinary life?), a rich bit of vintage Barrie, written in the 
Doric, in verse, like this: 

The peerie craiturs frae the chaumert cairns 

Fling taes heid heich in skirlin fowersome reels, 

Drunk with the heather vyills. 

‘O for a beaker, full of the warm south.’ 
PP. 


Brine AND Havine. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by Katherine 

Farrer. (Dacre Press; 10s.6d.) 

If the sight of a translation of a quite early Marcel book causes 
the reader to sigh and wonder when the flood of Existentialist 
literature is going to dry up, he should remember three things. 
Firstly, that the number of people who have read Etre et Avoir is 
much smaller than the number who think that they have. Secondly, 
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that many of the thoughts which he now takes for granted were by 
no means so readily accepted before Marcel began to write. "/ ily 
if it were not for ‘grossly underpaid transl: ators the English public 
would remain even more abysmally ignorant than it is of Continental 
thought; and anyone wishing to test this statement need only eo 
into the Bodleian Library, order a few important foreign works, 
and find out how many still have their pages uncut; in fact, one 
of the vast army which wanders around looking for a subject for 
a Ph.D. might even make the experiment the basis of a thesis. 
All of these considerations justify this admirable translation by 
Katherine Farrer. Donatp Nicnoun. 


StoRM AND MoNUMENT. Poems by John Singer. (MacLellan; 5s.) 
Mr Singer’s poetry has travelled as far as Moscow where a radio 
commentator (so we learn from the publishers’ notice of this, his 
second volume of poetry) has claimed that he is ‘one of the few 
poets in Britain aware that something is happening below the 
surface of the social structure’. The publishers go on to claim for 
Mr Singer that he is a ‘very important modern poet’, at present 
going through ‘a richly complex stage’ in his development, and 
hope, perhaps, that such high and ‘learned’ praise will persuade 
the publie to read his work. 
One of his early poems in the volume under review reveals 
autobiographical (?) detail: 
Where I was born in Stepney Green 
Some read Lenin but none Racine . 
and thus, it seems, the decision which is death to poetry was made 
to be a poet under the guidance of a materialist philosophy, 
and in this instance without any particular talent in the poet save 
perhaps a talent for imitation, coagulated imitation of a Hopkins 
rhythm, a tone of Eliot, or a fragment of the form of one or two 
of the better-known English satirists. And a talent, if it may be so 
called, for producing ‘fury’, the ‘fury of love for the people’, the 
‘intuitive group-individual feel of it’, plus a talent for relentless 
ugliness. 
The idea is real, the idea is very real, 
It mingles and it parries 
With foes and adversaries. 


Then later we are bidden to ‘feel before . . . not with conscious 
logic so much as with a warm intuitive glowing. . . .’ And at the 
end of the book, in the title poem, man is to break through in 
storm and stress to a discoverv of himself, discarding in the storm 
all the old ‘totems’ and ‘gods’ and ‘fashions’ of fear. Thus we 
may say in considering Mr Singer’s second volume of poetry that 
we are familiar with his philosophy but that we have seldom read 
worse poetry. 


H.P.D. 
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WittiAM Morris: Proper or ENGLAND’s New Orper. By Lloyd 
ric Grey. (Cassell; 15s.0d.) 

This book is an American study of William Morris written in 
1940 and not published here till nine years later. 1t has the Ameri- 
can quality of painstaking research, combined with a certain lack 
of maturity in outiook and presentation. There is much excellent 
information, but a tendency to put emphasis in the wrong places. 
In this world so tangled among evil the activities and disagreements 
of the Social Democratic Federation of Morris's day have rather the 
air of children squabbling in the nursery. Morris did not come near 
solving or even ameliorating the troubles of his time—indeed, he 
gave up the effort in despair. He forsook the only path which led 
anywhere, and in spite of his high heart, extraordinary gifts and 
vitality, found that the cult of Beauty could not be made into a 
working substitute for the Christian Faith. ‘he medieval craftsmen 
whose work he so passionately admired in cathedrals, paintings, 
carvings, were wiser. It was the light of Kternity which gave value 
to the work of their hands. '[he absence oi this light casts a sadness 
on all Morris did and was. Mr Lloyd Grey seems quite unconscious 
of this truth. 

EstHerR MEYNELL. 


L, HOMME DE SARTRE. By Benoit Pruche. (Arthaud; a.p.) 

Fr Pruche listens attentively and unpatronisingly to a being that 
says that it acts before it is and is before :t means anything, and 
then means only the imaginary one before the last, that finds hell 
in others and is always on the point o finding itself. His study is 
one of a series generously conceived by the Lyons Dominicans, 
confident in the humanism of tomorrow and unafraid to expose 
the literature beneath the journalism of existentialism. It is right 
that French Catholics should be among the first to move without 
the frou-frou of the clerical millinery they were responsible for 
making fashionable, indeed almost obligatory. 


T.G. 


Ture Carnoric Rerormation. By Prene Janelle. (Bruce Publishing 
$4.50.) 

A new book on the Catholic Reformation is indeed welcome. 
There are very few books in English which deal with this period in 
any detail, and both the student and the general reader will be 
grateful for this new work, which, incorpor ates the results of much 
recent continental scholarship. Dr Janelle surveys with insight and 
sympathy the whole vast range and sweep of the Catholic Refor- 
mation. He discerns its e: arliest stirrings in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and carries its story forward to the middle of 
the seventeenth. His first chapter contains a most illuminating 
analysis of the reasons for the abuses in the church and for the 
failure of the earliest attempts at reform. He stresses the adminis- 
trative anarchy in the Church, and shows how this led to defective 
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discipline. Administrative abuses produced moral corruption. Dr 
Janelle examines the financial crisis in the Church, a crisis which 
led to an extension of the vicious system of ‘the peddling of holy 
things’, and discusses the reasons for the feebleness of the papacy 
at a time when only strong leadership could have averted catas- 
trophe. He shows very clearly how the secular power, animated 
as it was by a growing nationalistic spirit, was responsible for so 
many of the difficulties which beset the papacy, and for so many 
of the abuses which corrupted the body of the Church. 

One of the main themes of the book is the Christianisation of the 
Renaissance, which Dr Janelle contends is the essence of the 
Catholic Reformation. Christian Humanism, which began in the 
late fifteenth century, was to permeate the whole church, to inspire 
the educational efforts of the time, and ‘to mature and bear fruit 
in the Council of Trent’. Trent was ‘the inheritor of all that was 
best in the classical revival’. A christianised Renaissance was called 
in to cast out the pagan Renaissance. 

Dr Janelle deals very thoroughly with what may be called the 
obvious manifestations of the Catholic Reformation: the Council 
of Trent; the educational movements of the time; the new religious 
orders, and the missions. But perhaps the greatest merit of the 
book is that the Catholic Reformation is presented in all its aspects. 
It is presented as a great force surging through all the inteilectual 
and creative work of the time; through its literature, its painting, 
its architecture and its music. This survey of the whole period is 
completed by a chapter on the movement in England, and an 
excellent account of the Catholic Reformation in France. 

It is a pity that the binding of this book should have such ugly 
lettering and decoration. Moreover, some of the illustrations bear 
rather naive comments. It is not particularly helpful to find, under 
a picture of Pope Paul IV, the words, ‘Attempted to correct abuses 
without the Council of Trent. He failed through over-severity.’ 

Brian RICHARDSON. 


CHAPTERS IN WESTERN CIVILISATION. (Columbia University Press: 

London, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 2 Vols, 14s. each.) 

These two volumes contain essays from various hands, and are 
designed to meet the academic needs of the American student, in 
particular of those engaged on the Contemporary Civilisation course 
at Columbia University. They range through politics, economics, 
philosophy, law, religion and science from the early Middle Ages 
down to the year 1939. They are inevitably of unequal merit but 
are on the whole informative and competently written. There are 
naiveties however which leave one wondering, as for example (Vol. 
I, p. 78), ‘A profitable search into the beginnings of Christian 
theology can be made in the Holy Scriptures themselves’; or (Vol. 
I, p. 287), ‘So rigorous was Loyola’s asceticism that he was at 
times vouchsafed visions, and in the course of time he perfected 
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a series of spiritual exercises which could be depended on to produce 
these moments of exaltation and ecstasy.’ There is an interesting 
chapter on the development of modern science in Volume |, and 
a well balanced account in Volume I] of the European political 
scene about the time of the Congress of Vienna which ends with a 
study of events as painful as they are recent. 

RV. 
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